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affirmed that she and her cousin were “like as 
For the Companion. two peas.” Harry resented the idea of resem- 
blance, and it made him silently furious when 
HIS FEMALE RELATION. Mrs. Norton declared the girl ‘‘the very moral’’ of 
,, | Dis mother. 
By the Author of “Redmond, of the Seventh.” | tHe stopped at the orchard and whistled. A 
mellow note instantly responded. 

“Got your mail—a letter for you!’’ Harry 
called, and leaned against the fence, waiting for 

Harry Armstrong, captain of a company in | his cousin. 

Professor Dunbar’s Military Academy, and wear-| That he might save busy Fred a good many 
ing its handsome uniform with all the pride of | steps by going over to the tree never entered | 
eighteen, strolled down a pretty country road | Harry’s handsome head. Fred would have done | 
with a party of friends. On their trip across the | it, had their positions been reversed; but then, | 
continent the Clares had stopped to visit this 
son of an old San Francisco neighbor. 

Out from a branching lane before them 
rolled a hay-wagon, piled high with its fra- 
grant load. Upon it two men were lying, but 
the driver was a girl—a girl who wore a man’s 
straw hat of the shabbiest, broadest-brimmed 
description ; whose feet hung down before her 
in a pair of worn shoes, with half the buttons 
gone; whose dress was neither whole nor too 
tidy, and who whistled softly as she drove. 

Nearing the group, she glanced carelessly 
down at first, and then suddenly leaned for- 
ward to cry, with a mischievous intention, 
“Hullo, Harry! Don’t let your uniform 
frighten my team.” 

One would scarcely have recognized the 
young fellow who had been delighting Mrs. 
Clare by his courteous bearing in the black 
frown that flashed back upon the tomboy. A 
saucy laugh answered, and the clear voice 
broke into a song: 

“When I was a school-boy, aged ten—” 

The younger of the two men hastily spoke 
to her in a low tone, and the song abruptly 
ceased. 

Mrs. Clare opened her eyes, as she asked, 
“An acquaintance, Mr. Armstrong ?”’ 

“My cousin, Leila Montrose, Mrs. Clare. 
She has no parents, and is something of a 
romp.”” 

“IT remember. She is an only daughter, or 
an only child, is she not ?” 

The shadow still hung over Harry’s face. 

“She has a brother. But we Armstrong 
boys, you know, have neither sisters nor 
aunts, and Leila is the only girl on either side. 
Mrs. Brent, our old housekeeper, always 
speaks of her as my ‘female relation.’ ”’ 

‘Mrs. Brent—the lady with whom you 
board? We drove to Wayside first.”’ 

Mrs. Clare’ was a little mystified. Why 
was Harry Armstrong not with his cousins at 
the old Montrose homestead ? 

Harry said, “Yes,” in an indefinite way, 
and called their attention to a distant view. 
He did not feel like telling Mrs. Clare that 
Leila’s pranks had wounded his dignity ter- 
ribly, reaching a climax one day when she 
blackened his face as he slept in the ham- 
mock, and let him go out afterward, uncon-| Fred was used to putting himself out for other | 
sciously thus disfigured, among a group of| people. | 
laughing workmen. Mrs. Brent, faithful and| ‘It’s a pity Fred’s no taller,’’ Harry mused, | 
affectionate guardian of his early childhood, lived | unconsciously straightening his own good figure; | 
in the village, and to her he went in high dudgeon. | «but he’d look better if his clothes fitted. Seems | 
Besides, underneath all, from the very first, an | to me they look looser and he shorter than usual. | 
intense disappointment had made him impatient | Well—upon—my—word !” 
with Leila. The person approaching lifted a battered straw | 

She was scarcely more than a baby when the | hat, and made him a profound bow; but roguishly | 
Armstrong family moved to California, ten years | defiant as the eyes were, they dropped instantly 
before, and their Eastern letters said she grew | under Harry’s expression of contemptuous sur- 
very like his mother. So Harry Armstrong had | prise. 
imagined Leila everything lovely and refined “Really,” he said, bowing with ironical polite- 
When he came East to school, and began his first | ness, ‘I’ve often thought you belonged more to 
vacation at the homestead, and, instead of the| that style of garments than your own, but I 
tiny ‘‘sister-cousin,” worshipped by every one of | hardly supposed you’d adopt them.” 
the five Armstrong boys; instead of the gentle, “It needn’t trouble you!’”’ answered the seem- 
lovely child he had :magined her to be, found this | ing boy, with a saucy toss of the head and deep- | 
rude, uncontrolled tomboy, it was too much | ening color. ‘They're Fred’s clothes, and it’s no 
The very sight of her grew odious to Harry. concern of yours whether I wear them or not. 

He walked up to Wayside after seeing his | Where’s his letter? I'll take it to him.”’ 
friends depart, and met old Mr. Norton, far-away “So very ladylike! I should think Fred would 
relative and home-keeper for the orphan Montrose | be especially proud of his sister. I certainly am 
children, at the gate. of my cousin.’’ | 

‘*Where is Fred, Mr, Norton ?’’ Harry asked. “I’ve gone blackberrying and fishing with him | 
“Fred ? In the orchard, likely. Said he guessed | this way many a time!” cried Leila, growing 
the early apples were ripe. Or maybe you'll find| more confused, and a good deal irritated. ‘He | 
him in the west field.” isn’t as hateful and stuck-up as you are!’”’ 
“Thank you.’’ She stopped with a startled look, and then held | 
Harry turned into a lane which led past both | out her hand eagerly. | 
places. He did not wholly approve of Mr. Nor- “‘Give me the letter quick, Harry! ‘There’s a 
ton. The old gentleman called him ‘‘some con- | wagon coming, I must run.” 
ceity,’’ ehuckled over Leila’s wildest frolics, and lle caught her arm. 


In ErgyTr CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Harry and Leila. 

















‘Let it come. You deserve to be admired. I | 
hope there’s a load of them!”’ 


“From Mr. Ormsby—Leila’s and my guardian. 


I didn’t know he had returned from Europe. Says 


Slap! A hard one, squarely across his face. | he will be here some day this week. Well,’’ re- 
The two pairs of gray eyes, so much alike, and | folding the letter, “‘I shall be glad to see the old 
almost black with anger, blazed fiercely at each | gentleman. And now, Harry, what was the 
other. Leila’s quickly lost their gleam. She was | trouble? I’m very sorry.” 


vexed, frightened, at heart ashamed, and half- | 


Harry settled himself on a fence-rail with an 


inclined to cry. The wagon rolled off into the | air of solemn determination. ‘Look here, Fred, 


main road before reaching them. 


I don’t want you to think it’s this last caper of 


“I wish you were a boy for five minutes—only | Leila’s. I was partly to blame for that myself, 


” 


five minutes! 


; arm. 


muttered Harry, releasing her | though I’ll own I was mad enough for a minute; 
but I can’t help saying you folks don’t draw the 


Leila’s saucy impudence came back with a rein tight enough over her. You know how she 


rush, overpowering her other feelings. 


A QUARREL BETWEEN RELATIONS. 


‘“Deary me! Would you leave enough of me 
to make a pie ?”’ 
She ran back to the orchard, singing tauntingly | 
again: | 
“W hen I was a school-boy, eged ten, | 
I 


Oh, mighty little Gree new; } 
With my short, striped trousers, and now and then | 


ti 


With stripes upon my jacket, Too! 
The allusion to his gilt decorations filled up the 
measure of Harry’s wrath. He stalked down the 
road full of bitterness, till a cheery voice called | 
him to a halt. | 
Fred Montrose stood leaning against his plough- | 
handles at the end of arow. There had been no) 


| disappointment regarding Fred. WHarry’s verdict 


was, ‘‘He’s just as solid as he looks,’’ and Leila 
said of him, with loving envy, ‘‘Fred couldn't | 


| help being good—he was born so.”’ A few months | 


older than Harry, he had small claim to his cous- 
in’s good looks, yet the sunburned face, with its | 
deep blue eyes and pleasant smile, was a very | 
attractive one. 

Harry climbed over the fence this time with the | 
letter. | 

‘“‘Much obliged,”’ said Fred, as he took it. ‘But | 
what’s the matter, Hal? You look as if some | 
one had slapped you.” 

‘Some one has. Leila did, five minutes ago.”’ 

“She did? Leila? Marked you like that? How 
did it happen ?”’ 

“Oh, well—read your letter. I'll talk to you 
afterward.” 

Fred tore open the envelope, and glanced rap- 





idly over its contents. 


| looked and what she did this morning. Mrs. 


Clare and Phil used to everything that’s 
polite and refined, too! I despise the mean- 
ness of pretending not to know your own 
relations, but I never felt more like doing it 
in my life. Look at the way she’s rigged out 
now, and she almest fifteen! And a girl that 
will wear her brother’s clothes, drive the hay- 
wagons, and be hail-fellow well-met with 
everybody about the place —’’ 

“Stop, Hal! You’re putting the case a 
little too strong,’’ her brother said, gravely. 

“Do you suppose I'd say it to any one 
but you?” cried Harry. ‘‘The only sister 
there is for any of us—do you think I would- 
n't stand up for Leila if she needed it? All 
the more, I hate to see her heading the way 
she is. Mr. and Mrs. Norton will never say 
a word. You’re the only one there is to do 
it, Fred.”’ 

“Yes, I’m all she has,” Fred said, absently. 

He twisted the letter between his fingers in 
thoughtful silence, while Harry almost re- 
pented of his severity at sight of Fred’s 
pained and anxious face. Presently young 
Montrose roused, and looked at his cousin 
with gentle steadiness, 

“You're right in the main, Harry, though 
you’re a little hard. Leila is wild and rude 
sometimes, but she means no harm and 
thinks none. It’s mostly my fault, not look- 
ing after her more carefully; but her capers 
always seemed to me like child’s mischief. 
I never thought they’d look so different to 
any one else. But I can’t be harsh with 
Leila. There are only us two. Besides —’’ 

His voice dropped to a lower tone. Harry 
felt himself grow more repentant still. 

“Just a little while before mother died, she 
said to me, oh! so earnestly, ‘You'll be very 
tender with sister always, won't you, Fred ? 
It’s a sad world, dear, fora motherless girl.’ ’’ 

He stopped. Looking away from him to- 
ward the Wayside barns, Harry thrilled with 
envy that Fred’s mother-memory was so 
much richer than his own. 

“So you see,’’ Fred said, in quite his usual 
tone, ‘‘that I can not be harsh with Leila. 
It’s been a real sorrow to me, Harry, that 
you two can’t agree any better. But she 
was downright grieved when you left Way- 

side. Why —” 

Here honest Fred hesitated. Leila had spent 
almost a whole day after her cousin’s angry de- 
parture in tears and self-reproaches, ending with, 
“Don’t you ever let Harry Armstrong know I 
cried a drop, Fred—ever, ever. Tell him I’m 
sorry if you want to, but that’s all.’’ Fred 
had hastened to his offended guest with the per- 
mitted message, and Harry, with great dignity, 
had replied that his cousin owed him a personal 
apology. 

‘‘Well, let’s drop the subject and hope for better 
feeling all round,’ he resumed. ‘I can take a 
day off, to-morrow, and we’ll go to Birch Brook 
after trout.” 

“First rate!’’ Harry’s face cleared wonder- 
fully. ‘But you'll have to lend me some old 
duds if we wade.”’ 

“Plenty of them up garret. You'll have to 
take ’em up crossways and piece ’em down length- 
ways, though.”’ 

Later in the day, Leila, learning of the pro- 
posed expedition, put in a plea. 

“I can go, can’t I, Fred? Honest, I won’t 
bother Harry one bit.’ 

*sIt’ll be an all-day job, little girl.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’ve been out with you all day, often.” 

‘‘And we’ll have to wade.”” 

“T can wade.”’ 

‘‘Not without getting into some of my toggery, 
and I'd rather you wouldn’t do that while Hal's 
here.”’ 

“T wish he was in Guinea!’’ 
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“TI wish you hadn't slapped him.”” 


THE YOUTH’S 





“Told you, did he?’ cried Leila. 
hateful! I don’t care, it was his fault. 
always his fault.” 

“Are you sure,”’ her brother asked, gravely, 
“that part of the blame isn't yours, sometimes ?” 

Harry said that Joseph’s coat was no compari- 


“The old | know you ought to beg his pardon.” 

It’s| Still looking straight at him, Leila repeated 

| monotonously : 

| ‘Jt was rude and unkind, and I know I ought 
to ask your pardon.’ Then, turning fiercely on 
her cousin, she burst out, “But I hate you! I 


son to their outfit when they were ready for | hate you!” 
the fishing expedition. In fact, Mr. Armstrong; She was gone like a flash. 


“Well,” 
spoken to her like that before, once in a w hile, 
she’d never have been as headstrong as she is.” 

“Spoken to her like that before!’’ said Fred, 
turning on him a face nearly as white as Leila’s. | 
‘Do you think it was an easy thing to do?” | 


refused to go through the house. Stepping out 
on a balcony which opened from Fred’s room, he 
deftly slid down the supporting column. He 
fancied he heard a giggle as he reached the ground, 
and looked sternly around for the spy, but the 
shutters were closed, and no one was visible. 

Five hours afterward as Mr. Armstrong, rea- 
sonably happy despite a blistered face and his 
diversified costume, sat on a stone sorting out) 
bait, he looked up to face a party of three; a 
little elderly gentleman, a tall young lady with 
very black eyes, and his Cousin Leila, whose face 
rippled with gleeful malice. 

His first thought was to take a “‘header’’ into 
the brook; his next, a frantic desire to take his 
cousin along with him in the plunge. 

The old gentleman, stepping quickly forward, 
took both grimy hands very warmly into his own | 
slender, wrinkled ones. 

‘‘Marmaduke’s son—Duke Armstrong’s boy! | 
Tall, like his father—Duke was a giant of a fel- 
low. But he has his mother’s face—bonny Leila | 


disappeared. Harry, feeling sulky and much 

injured, as, indeed, he had a right to, took him- 

self off to Mrs. Brent. And so the cousins parted. 
Mrs. FraNnK LEE. 

(To be continued.) | 
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EARLY DAWN. 


O sweet the song in moonrise glow! 
The lingering till the moon hangs low ; 
The first faint signs by which we learn 
The night to day begins to turn. 


Harper’s Weekly. —H. T. Sudduth. 


————___$<@>——___— 


For the Companion. 


grew. 
erect, with uplifted face in the soothing hush. 
brain grew clearer; things he had long torgotten 
| came back to delight and calm him. 


said Harry, approvingly, “if you had | derful dream. 
| tireless, revelling in the grand secrets of the forest. 
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“that it was very rude and antes and you | | breaking the stems, until he has oun a handful 
| of glossy leaves and scarlet berries. 


“She'll like ’em, my—little—gal,” he says, and | 


securing the bunch with a bit of brier, he places it in | 
the pocket of his coat. 


Rambling on among the pines, his exhilaration | 
A new strength came to him; he walked 
His | 


It was a won- 
He was almost a boy again, strong, 


A line of cedar swamp bounded one side of the 
path, and he paused thoughtfully, meditating upon 


oe time when he had crossed it from tree to tree. 


So the day waned, and night fell before he. remem- 
bered that he was hungry. He opened his lunch and 


He flung himself over the nearest fence, and | ate it slowly, still dreamily thinking of the lad who | 


had often spent a night alone in the forest, free, fear- 


| less and ecstatic. 


Had the vigor of the boy descended upon him in 


| very truth, or how was it that he slept, and awoke | 
| the next morning there in the damp woods with the 


dream still unbroken? 


As he set out once more upon his way,—he had no | 
| thought now of turning back,—his eye caught a 
| glimpse of arbutus leaves, 
knees once more, pulled away the withered leaves, 
| and filled his hands with the fragrant shell-pink blos- 


and he dropped upon his 


soms. 

But a change was at hand. The sun grew dim. A 
chill crept into the atmosphere. A strange gloom 
began to mingle with the pines. There arose, far 
away, a faint moaning sound. 
and shivered, and the bristling pine needles hugged 


The branches sighed | 


The old man sauna irresolutely at the wagon-step, 
looking pitifully at his empty hands. 

“Did he bring anything with him?” asked Parry. 

“Why, it must be his posy he wants!’’ and Dorcas 
ran back to fetch the flowers. Receiving them, his 
face lighted for an instant, then dimmed again, and 
he seemed to notice nothing more. 

In mid-afternoon, arrived at the familiar door, Parry 
aroused him. There is another momentary flash of 
intelligence in his face as he alighted. 

“When is the funeral?” he asks. 

‘Funeral!’ gasps Parry, amazed. 

“Yes,” he answers, patiently. “Lucy is dead.” 

The door opened behind them, and the friendly 
neighbor looked out. The old man quickly turned, 
and, laying his carefully-treasured flowers in her 
hand, said, “For my—little—gal;’’ and went on into 
the house. 

“She died at one o’clock,”” whispers the neighbor to 
Parry. ‘I just run in to see if I could do anything to 
help, and she was taking the loaves from the oven, 
and she puts ’em on the table; and she says to me 
‘There! I’ve finished! That’s the last!’ And then 
she drops all of a heap, and before I could get to her 
she was gone! And to think it was her own funeral 
| she was getting ready for! And him coming home 
| just as well as ever!” 
| Dawn again, and a robin in the apple-tree saucily 
| chiding an early visitor. 
| The neighbor comes out with an expression of 
mingled awe and eagerness upon her wrinkled face. 

‘He slept as sound and sweet as a baby,” she tells 
her questioner, ‘“‘and jest now I heard him talking to 
himself, like. And I looked in, and there he lay 
a-smiling, but he was clean gone! And, see here! I 


Montrose! Why, I knew her when she was only | 
half the size of this other Leila, who is so like 
her.” 

The last sentence renewed the gloom that had 
partly vanished from Harry’s face, and the 
remembrance of his attire forced itself on him | 
strongly, as Mr. Ormsby introduced his niece, | 
and Miss Percy Ormsby looked half-inclined to | 
join in Leila’s mirth. 

Up came Fred, who thought so little of himself 
that he was never self-conscious. He colored 
at meeting a stranger, but lifted his straw hat 
with a manner that put graceful Harry, never 
so stiff and awkward as now, quit? to shame, and 
made Leila long to clap her hands. 

“We're a hard-looking couple, Mr. Ormsby, 
but you know what fishing in Birch Brook 
means.” 

“Don’t 1?” said Mr. Ormsby, tapping him 
lightly on the shoulder. “Aha! And I wanted 
to see it. When Leila proposed driving up this 
way after dinner I seconded the motion heartily.” 

“Cruel of Leila, though,’”’ Fred said, shaking 
his head at his sister. 

That evening, while Fred and Mr. Ormsby were 


engaged in a long talk in the library, Miss Percy | 


entertained Leila with accounts of her life at a 
fashionable boarding-school. 

Leila listened eagerly. There was the charm 
of novelty, and while she was naturally as truth- | 
ful as Fred, her undisciplined mind saw nothing | 
wrong in the wasted time, the evasion of rules, | 
the neglected lessons, and the tricks played upon 
unpopular teachers. There was a glamour in the 
recital that took her fancy—the evil she did not 
then perceive. 

After their departure in the morning, she threw 
herself upon Fred with a vehement 
that a certain something should not be told 
Harry. 

“Write what you want to afterward. 
tell him, Fred. 
eyes. And I honestly believe he’ll go somewhere | 
else if he knows.” 

Fred protested, but Leila coaxed until he gave | 
way, as he was apt to do. 
thing was, it seemed to make Leila more restless | 
and mischievous than ever. She would do very 


Don’t 


well for a few days, and then perform some absurd | 
| the stubble heaps on the ploughed uplands, beckoned | 


antic that would set Mr. Norton chuckling and 
make Fred laugh, and then she would look grave 
and provoke Harry almost past endurance. 

Harry was to spend the last two weeks of his 
vacation with friends in the neighboring city of 
Keyport. The evening before he left, the two 
cousins were lying on the grass under one of the 
old Wayside trees, talking of their Scotch ances- | 
tors, of whom both were equally proud. Harry 
referred to one who drew his sword on his sov- 
ereign for striking him. 

“So would I,’’ said young Armstrong, with | 
flashing eyes, and then added, with a grand air, | 
“I'd never take the second blow from King or | 
Kaiser.” 

What evil spirit was it that possessed Leila? 
Coming up behind them, she smartly boxed his | 


| of simple home duties, filling the wood-box by the 


insistence | 


I want to see him open his | 


Whatever the some- | 


“FOR HIS LITTLE GAL.” 


Poor old man! He was always busy in an unnotic.- 
ing, mechanical way; now engaged in his small round 





stove, or the water-pails at the sink; now arranging 
and rearranging the contents of the little cobbler’s 
shop in which he had long since ceased to work. 

He had “lost his mind,” the neighbors said. Per- 
haps it was this that made him search through his 
scanty belongings again and again, counting, sorting, 
and always seeming to miss something, he could not 
tell what. He had a habit of piling and re-piling the 
stock of four-foot wood that his patient saw each day 
diminished. He was trying to make the ever-lessen 
ing store of fuel “look like a whole cord,”’ he told a 
wondering questioner. 

He had glimmerings now and then of remem 
brance, and moments when he felt confident he 
should find what he sought, but they quickly faded. 
At such times he would linger by Lucy’s chair, as she 
sat sewing in the old kitchen, and, laying his trembling 
hand upon her head, would repeat softly, dwelling 
tenderly on each word: 

“My—little—gal.” 

Then Lucy would take the dear old hand between 





her own, and lay her thin cheek against it, and her 


eyes would be so misty that the needle often had to could remember not even his own name. 
| vain to question him. 


be laid aside. 

| His little girl! Her eyes, which had been bright 
and blue, were faded like his own, and her hair was 
whiter than his. 


captain sail down the channel, and out past the head 
| lands, “bound « on his last voyage,” so he promised 
her. 

She had watched in vain for his returning signal. 


The Sally Fair never came back up the channel, and 


| was never spoken upon the sea. No tidings of the 
captain ever drifted in. 
Still she sat at the seaward window with her after- 





| that went and came. Long years had buried hope. 

A lonely life these two led together. 
sisters had married away from the old place, and 
seldom came back to the home nest. 

“Now father is so, you know, it does not seem like 
home,” they said. 

There came a day in April when a mysterious fra- 
grance awoke in the air, and a reviving warmth in 
| the sunshine. A message of promise was whispered | 
by the breezes which touched the old man’s cheeks, 


| and seemed to touch something within him, arousing | 
an old longing for nature’s solitudes that he had | 


loved as a boy. The smoke wreaths, floating up from 


|him. The sea was pale, with a soft film upon it, and 
looked warm, and as if it were to be trusted. 
The velvety-brown fingers of the elms, the hoary 





gate, the growing fire of the maples against the sky, 
and the drowsy trilling and piping in the innumera. 
| ble meadow pools, were so many urgent appeals to 
| the boy within him, long years buried, but still there. 
Lucy saw him stand irresolute in the sun. She 
understood this mood also; so when he came in for 
| his hat, the coat was ready, too, and an ample lunch 
| stowed away in its big, flapped pocket. 
| Every inch of the wood was familiar to him, and 
| though he forgot other things, he grew young again 
among the trees. It seemed to him that to-day he 
might find what he had lost; he walked more firmly, 
and felt more sure at every step. 
The brown leaves, sodden all winter, were growing 
dry in the warm spring sun, and rustled in the wan. 





| 
| 


| a mug of water for the carefully-guarded bouquet. 
Years ago, a one day’s bride, she had watched her | He accepted all her kind offices without a glimmer of 


noon sewing, but seldom raised her eyes to the sails | 


Brothers and | 


| stems and frosty green tips of the giant poplar at the | 


each other more closely. 

Then followed a fierce storm, yet on he went, 
though flakes of snow sifted down upon him; and 
when at last, after weary hours, he emerged from the 
pines, he found the roadway white with snow, and 
the storm driving thick and fast. A sudden turn in 
the road brought upon him the full, cruel force of 
the savage wind. The icy flakes stung his withered 
old face. 

The light of yesterday’s hope rapidly paled, flick 
ered and died. One only impulse was left—to hasten 
on. 

At length he reached the outskirts of a settlement. 
Cap’n George, meditatively smoking by his window, | 
with yesterday’s newspaper spread upon his knee, 
saw, through the thick-driving flakes, a figure linger 
ing by the fence, a stranger, evidently. But the cap’n 
himself had been exposed to all weathers too often 
not to prize the blessing of a warm fireside, and, | >| 
moreover, he was too large-hearted not to share his | 
comforts with any one who was in need. Seizing his | 
cane, he stumped upon his wooden leg to the door, 
and shouted : 

“Ahoy, there! Come into port!” 


found these berries in his pocket. He must have 
| picked ’em for Lucy. He allays set a sight o’ store 
by her! Well, it is kind o’ comforting that both of 
*em was called together. He’d have been lost with- 
out her!” 

Happy old man! He had found it at last. 


SARA E. CUSHMAN. 
—— — ~~» 
For the Companion. 


ERIC’S PICKEREL. 


Eric Jensen was a Norwegian boy, whose home 
| was on the shore of aclear and beautiful lake in 
Northern Minnesota. He was yellow-haired, blue. 
eyed, strong and sturdy. His one ungratified ambi- 
| tion in life was to “go swimming” in Round Lake. 
This was the most beautiful of the twenty lakes in 
| the region round about his home. 

Eric had “been swimming” in all the others from 
the time he was seven years old. He had dived 
| into Leaf Lake, and had paddled, hand over hand, 

| half across Otter Tail; but his mother had always 

Poor old man! He was shivering with cold, hun. | been firm against his braving the waters of Round 
ger and weariness. Whatever had blossomed for | Lake. She feared the treacherous under-currents in 
him in the sun had been blighted by the storm; he | its deep waters. 

It wasin| Although it is a fresh-water lake, no one had ever 
All his past life was buried in | found its outlet, and it is probable that its waters are 
those despairing miles of white storm. | carried by a subterranean passage to the Red River 

Dorcas brought food and dry clothes, not forgetting | of the North, instead of toward the Mississippi, like 
those of the lake just south of the portage where it 
| lies. 
| 
| 
| 





intelligence. 

The burly cap’n buffeted his way through the storm 
to the village to learn if anything were known there | 
of the wanderer. Then he stumped a weary mile | 
down to the Forks to hail ’Bijah, of the Midland 
| stage, when he passed, and inquire if any one were 
missing up the road. But he returned “clean beat 
out of his reckoning.” 

Apparently they were all no nearer to solving the 
| mystery when morningdawned. But while breakfast 
| was preparing the old man wandered aimlessly to the 
| window, and, attracted by the steam gathered upon 
| the glass, began slowly following the drops that 
| trickled down the pane. Then, old associations 
prompting, the trembling finger wrote: “Seabury 
Delano, Seaport, Mass.” 

Dorcas, furtively watching for any clew to his iden- 
tity, drew near, and read the name aloud. 

“Could he have come from Seaport?”’ 

“Seaport?” cried Cap’n George. ‘Why, woman, 

it's thirty mile by the nighest road! He couldn’t ’a’ 
| walked that.” 
Just then the outer door was flung open, and there | 
| entered, accompanied by a great wave of frosty air, a 
tall, awkward young fellow, with fiery red hair and 
| face. 


The Chippewas of the neighboring reservation call 
it by an Indian name signifying “The Devil’s Wash 
bowl.” They say that no Indian who has ever had 
the ill-luck to fall out of his canoe into this lake has 
been able to get out of the swift under-currents. It 
is true that since the whites first entered the Portage 
country the Indians have shunned this lake, so that 
none of them have been known to fall into it. 

Eric’s wish to go swimming in Round Lake had 
grown stronger with each year since he first came 
with his parents from Norway to the farm near its 
shores. He skated over it in winter, or drew his little 
sister across it on her sled to the far-away district 
school, without much thought of its difference from 
the other great glittering ice-sheets of the region. 

At last the time came. It was a warm spring, and 
an extraordinarily early one. The ice had been out 
of the lake for a fortnight, and it was only the last 
of March. 

“To-morrow we shall go fishing on the lake, you 
and I and little Hilda,” said Mrs. Jensen to her son, 
speaking in the Norwegian language. 

“And I,” said the father, who was sitting in one 
corner of the kitchen, cutting up turnips for his cows, 
*T shall go across to Otter Tail, and buy the rest of 
the Andersen turnip for the spring feed of my cattle.” 





| “Good land!” cried Dorcas. “Parry Manter! At| He threw back his head and laughed loudly. 

| this time o’ day! Where’d you drop from?” | “What do you mean by ‘the rest of the Andersen 
| “Oh, I thought I’d run over to breakfast.” But, turnip,’ father?” asked Eric. 

| 

| 


catching sight of the unconscious figure by the win 
dow, he broke off with the amazed exclamation : 
“Great is Diany o’ the ’Phesians! How did he come 
here? The hull Port has been scouring the woods | 
for him since day ’fore yesterday. They’re in a moot | 
0’ trouble! I’ve been over every road and track in | 
the country, nigh about, and to think I should light 
on him here !’’ 

Stepping forward, and laying a hand upon the old 
man’s shoulder, he asked, kindly : 

“Are ye most ready to go home? I’m riding back 
after breakfast, and can give ye a lift.” 

And how had it fared with Lucy? Accustomed to 


“Have you not heard?” cried little Hilda. “Papa 
says the Andersens grew a ruta-baga on their place 
last fall, which was so big that they scooped out the 
turnip and lived in the room all winter, scraping off 
from the walls of their house all the turnip they 
wished to eat, and all they needed to feed their cow 

all winter. And now they have built a new log house 
like ours, and wish to sell the rest of the turnip, for 
they have not the heart to eat up their own home!” 

“Tush, tush, child!” said Mrs. Jensen. ‘Take 
heed that you do not believe tales which are not likely 
to be true.” 

“Take care that you never believe less wisely, 


ears, and called out saucily : 
“Can't always help yourself!” 





dering breeze. He stopped to rest upon a boundary 


> - jw. Fred. wh wall that skirted the wood, and listened to a blue. 
: Harry sprang up in a fury, but Fred, be o had | bird’s song—a voice brimful of longing and plaintive 
risen at the same moment, shouted “Leila!” in | | entreaty, in close sympathy with the fluttering breeze, 
a tone that quieted Harry on the spot, and arrested | the beckoning blue smoke, the sunny warmth, and 
his sister’s flying feet as if they had been turned | the indescribable breath of spring arising from the 
to stone. Never in her life had Leila heard such | waking soil. At his hand rose a willow shoot with 
a tone—and from Fred of all human beings! pearly catkins; he touched them tenderly and smiled. 

“You will come back here and tell Harry you’re| Yes, he must surely find it to-day. The thought 
sorry, or you need not speak to me again before | a -eageer-eapntieny aera 
you g0 away. | surroundings. Now he stops to look long at a ragged 
The words sounded like bullets, so heavy and | nest in a tree. top; now a patch of tardy snow shews 
hard were they. Slowly she came back, step by | him tiny footprints, which he tracks to the bole of a 
step, and lifted her arms as if she would have | huge chestnut, and, drawing back the loose bark, 
drawn them around his neck. dislodges a plump, white-stockinged mouse. 

He held her quietly off. But the fright of the little creature moves him to 

“You haven't told him.” pity, and he essays a peculiar, soft whistle, in which, 

“<1 can’t. Fred,” Leila sai as a boy, he had been proficient, and so coaxes the 

can’t, Fred,"’ Leila said, : ieee . - aod 

P asics trembling fugitive back into its snug domicile. 
wide-open, unwinking eyes; Glancing idly at the bits of green among the brown 
true.” leaves, he spies a trail of vine. Kneeling upon the 

“You can tell him,” ground, he begins carefully tracing its length and 


gazing at him with 
“it wouldn’t be 


said her brother, sternly, 





His pale eyes brighten, and lose no detail of his 


her father’s long woodland rambles, she busied her- 
self as usual until the shadows began to lengthen 
Then, wondering at his delay, she went up the street 
to look for him. Alarmed to find him still absent on 
her return from a fruitless search, 
village folk, and men and boys started for the wood, 
confident of speedy success. 

But they looked for a feeble old man, bewildered 
by similar paths, while this man, a boy again, lay 
sleeping peacefully far beyond the flare of torches 
and ring of calling voices. 

The quest was not easily abandoned. Searching 
parties came and went. When, at last, they returned, 
baffled and chilled by the storm, trying to hide from 
her anxious eyes their despair, Lucy’s hope died, and 
the second night wore on with drifting snow and 
cruel wind shrieking about the desolate house. 

“He could never have lived through last night,” she 
said to a neighbor, who came in with a kindly attempt 
at cheer. “I must get ready for the funeral. They’ll 
come home, all of them, for that,” she added, bitterly. 

And so she set the house in order, and began her 
| simple preparations for the expected guests. 


she roused the | 


| 


wife!” said Mr. Jensen, laughing again, as he went 
on cutting up turnips. 

Next day, when he had gone to the Andersens, 
whatever his errand may have been, Mrs. Jensen, 
Eric and Hilda went out on Round Lake fishing, and 
Eric begged again to go over the boat’s side into the 
clear, deep water. 

“IT am nearly a man grown now, and I am very 
strong, and could swim against the strongest cur- 
rent,” he said. 

“Let him go, mother!” said Hilda. “Let him go 
and see the homes of these fishes we are taking to 
our own home.”’ 

She pointed to the dozen big, shining pickerel which 
they had already caught. Mrs. Jensen, saying noth- 
ing, gave her half-consent at last. 

Eric needed no further consent. He pulled off his 
trousers and blouse, and looked at his mother. Her 
strong brown arms held the boat steady, but she had 
turned away her face. Hilda, though laughing and 
cheering and calling, “Go!”’ could not bear to look as 
Eric jumped. Her face was hidden in her arms. 

“One! two! three!’’ cried Eric, and they heard him 
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splash and sink. 


ing, and shaking his wet yellow hair. They trieda 


Up he came directly, blowing, smil- | 


race with him, Hilda and her mother pulling well at | 


the oars, but he was away from them with long, 
strong strokes. 

He came back, and floated up an oar’s length. 

“Did you feel the currents when you dived?” asked 
Hilda. 

“No, but I’m going down again,” answered Eric, 
turning and swimming to the boat. He climbed in 
among the fishes, and stood up. 
away her head again, as she held the boat steady, and 
again Hilda hid her face. 

When Eric came up, after a moment that seemed 
very long to his mother and sister, he held in his arms 
a big, shining, flapping pickerel. 

Mrs. Jensen leaned forward in the greatest excite- 
ment. “Oh! wonderful, wonderful!” she cried. 

“Let me look at it!” exclaimed Hilda. 

Eric tossed it into the boat at her feet, and swam 
round and round them, laughing and splashing the 
water. Then he climbed back into the boat, and 
pulled his rough blouse and trousers on over his 
dripping underclothing. 

“But, my boy, my boy!” said his mother. “What 
a wonderful thing to do—to bring up a fish from the 
terrible deep currents of the Devil’s Washbowl!” 

“Would not my father say it was a wonderful 
thing!” answered Eric, shaking his yellow hair 
again, and splashing Hilda with the drops. 

“Tell us all you saw and felt down there!’’ cried 
Hilda. 

“Wait until night, when father comes home,” 
said Eric. His mother kept on staring at the big 
pickerel and muttering, ‘Wonderful! wonderful!” 

It was she who told the story to her husband that 
evening, as he sat in the kitchen corner again, cutting 
up turnips, while she was cooking the supper. 





His mother turned 


the night, and that a log, drifting down, had fouled 
our chain in such a way that it allowed the boat but 
little play. If the water were to rise much higher, | 
the bow would be drawn under, and she would sink. | 

This would have lost us the boat, because the thick | 





| red clay which came down with the flood would settle | 


upon it, and cover it as the water went down. 

But neither of us could leave the store where we 
were employed until dinner-time; then we made all 
haste to the bridge. We found that the water had | 
receded several inches. The weather was growing | 


| bitterly cold; ice was forming on the shallow puddles 


| in the streets, and, what wa 


“Good, good!” laughed Mr. Jensen, ‘you give me | 


the chance to say to you as you said to Hilda last 
night, ‘Take heed that you do not believe things 
which are not likely to be true.’” 

“Ah! but there is the fish now; 
bring it up with my own eyes.” 

“And my eyes, too, papa!” added Hilda. 

“But it was you who caught the fish, yourself, 
wife. I am bound to believe that if I know our 
Eric well,” said Mr. Jensen. 

“sl y*? 


and I saw him 


“Not mother!” cried Hilda. 

“Yes, mother,” persisted Mr. Jensen. ‘Come, 
Eric, tell them you got the fish from the boat, and 
then dived.” 

“And dived with it in my arms right down 
among the deep currents of the Devil’s Washbowl,” 
laughed Eric, confessing; “and came up unharmed, 
dear mother. You must forgive me, for you know 
this is the first —” 

“The first day of April! So it is!” said Hilda, 
tossing up a turnip as a sign of her admiration 
of Eric’s play with the pickerel. “You know we 
turned away our heads, mamma!”’ 

But the Chippewas, hearing the story, said that 
the idea of taking the pickerel from the boat was a 
delusion of the young Norwegian. The Indians all 
were certain that the big fish had been pressed into 
Eric’s arms as a tribute to his bravery—as a gift 
from the unseen powers, dwelling deep down in 
the Devil’s Washbowl. MINNA C. SMITH. 
—___+or—_____ 

For the Companion, 


SAVING THE “HOME-MADE.” 


“There!’? said my cousin Ned, “I think that’s 
a pretty good-looking boat, and if she is not 
round-bottom, she is better-looking than a ‘dugout’ 
or a ‘bateau,’ anyhow.” 

We were standing on the south bank of the 
Savannah River, more than a hundred miles from 
its mouth. The boat which we were admiring was 
a little skiff-built rowboat, painted straw-color 
inside and black outside, with a bright red stripe 
around the side. On the stern, in gilded letters, 
was the name Home- Made. 

Compared with the rude, unpainted, clay-stained 
craft of the river fishermen, she did look quite 
pretty, and it was with no small amount of pride 
that we looked at her floating there. Not only was 
she ours, but we had built her, and while she was 
the most shapely boat on that part of the river, she 
was also the only one that was propelled with oars; 
and the many pleasant excursions which we took in 
her that summer made us the envy of all the other 
boys. 

But the very next winter an event happened which 
nearly caused us to lose a boat, and our parents a 
couple of boys. 

The Savannah River during the winter season is 
constantly either rising or falling. On some days it 
marks five feet at the bridge, on the next perhaps 
twenty feet, and sometimes it rises so high as to 
flood the entire town. During the winter I refer to 
the weather had been very cold for the region, but 
the floods had not been high, seldom going above 
fifteen feet. Contrary to our original intention, we 
had allowed the Home. Made to remain in the water, 
for we found that by attaching a twenty-foot chain 
to the boat, and locking it to a ringbolt half-way up 
one of the piers of the railway bridge, we gave her 
enough rise and fall for almost any stage of water. 

The two bridges crossing the river ran almost 
parallel, and were only about three hundred feet 
apart at their greatest distance. The railway bridge 
was up stream from the wagon bridge. The floors of 
these bridges were about thirty feet above low water, 
and thirty-five feet from the bed of the river. Each 
was perhaps an eighth of a mile long, and each was 
supported on clusters of piles. To the third cluster 
or pier from shore, in the railway bridge, was attached 
a ladder by which one could easily descend to the 
water. 

This was the pier to which the Home.Made wa 
locked. We chained and locked her, because we 
were afraid that the boys of a very lawless settlement 
across the river would steal her. 

The middle of January had passed, and with it the 
usual season of the worst floods. No harm had hap 
pened to the boat, and we thought she would be per 
fectly safe until we took her out to be repainted in 
the spring. One morn ng a message came from a 
friendly fisherman that the river had risen rapidly in 








| 


| 


while, were shooting on down the river. 





a very unusual thing, | 
small cakes of ice were coming down the river. 

Finding that the boat still had several feet of slack | 
chain to take up, should the rise begin again, and | 
that the water had already gone down a little, we | 
decided to return to our dinners, and after closing 
the store for the day to get the boat to a safer place. 

As early as possible in the afternoon we left the 
store, without overcoats or gloves, for, talking it ove 
by the warm office stove, we had decided that the 
work before us would keep us warm, and that we had 
better not be troubled with extra clothing. For tools 
we took a hatchet and a long, flat file. 

There was still perhaps three-quarters of an hour 
of daylight left, but most of it was likely to be dim, 
as the sky was overcast with ugly gray clouds. 

A surprise awaited us at the river. Another rise 
had come on, and we were told at the bridge that the 
water was coming up at the rate of about eight inches 
anhour. All the slack of the chain appeared to be 
taken up. The boat sat low in the water, and had 
already shipped a good deal of water. As the pier 
was much broader where the chain was locked to it 
than it was at the top, the boat was some distance 
out from the bridge, and for this reason it was impos- 
sible to get to it in the usual way, although we did 
make several unsuccessful attempts to draw her to 
us with a long pole. Then we set out to find some 
fisherman who would take us out in his boat. 

Much time was lost in the search. There was no 
one who cared to venture out in the swift current, 
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Below us, in the direction we should be carried 
when the boat was released, was the dim outline of 
the other bridge, and just beyond that, a monstrous 
black mass extending well out into the river. This, 
we knew, was a group of steamboats moored over the 
now submerged wharf. 

If we could get our boat free, should we be able to 
clear the piers of the lower bridge in the darkness as 
we swept down? and if, by good chance, we passed 
the bridge safely, should we clear the steamboats? 

It seemed more likely that we should strike one or 
the other, and be shattered against the bridge, or else 
drawn under the flat bottoms of the boats. 

In order to avoid the latter alternative, we should 


have to sheer off toward mid-stream at least thirty | 


feet, and this would greatly increase the chance of 
striking a pier. It was doubtful if this could be done 
before the swift current carried us to them. 

We were out in the river alone. Jim Slackford, we 
knew, could never force his boat against the stream 


r|to us, even if he had not been carried under the 


steamboats. The rush of water was more terrible 
than we imagined. 

Ned and I had agreed that one should bail while 
the other cut the chain. I was nearest the bow, and 
undertook the work with the chain. 

“Give me the file,” I said, as Ned began to bail. 

“It broke off as I was trying to get aboard,” he 
answered, handing me about two inches of the 
blade, which had remained in his hand. 

“You'd better cut out the staple with the hatchet,” 
he added. 

“The hatchet!” I exclaimed; “it’s gone with Jim 
Slackford!”’ 

What should we do? It was useless to cry for help. 
The roar of the water was too great for our voices to 
be heard twenty feet away. No help could be expected 
from the railway bridge. The watchmen at the ends 
allowed no one upon it, except a few who, like our- 
selves, had special permits. 

Our only chance was to cut the chain with the bit 
of file left, and that, too, before the rising river drew 
us under. I began to work at it desperately, while 











WE GRABBED HER GUNWALE. 


and their reluctance was natural enough, since a| 
great deal of heavy driftwood was brought down by 
the swift stream. We even saw some whole trees, 
that had been uprooted by the flood, float by. These 
trees, as they were forced by the current under 
the bridges, would be almost entirely submerged, so 
high was the water; and the crashing and snapping, 
as their limbs were broken by the pressure, was quite 
enough to frighten any one. Some of the people 
about the bridges feared that the flooring of them 
would be carried away. 

Ned and I thought of nothing but saving our 
precious boat. After long search we found a fisher 
man, Jim Slackford, who agreed to carry us out, and 
keep with us until we got the boat ashore. We em- 
barked in his boat some distance up stream. Ned 
and I sat on the middle thwart, and Jim took the 
paddle in the stern. 

It was a long distance to the bridge. As soon as 
we struck the current we were carried on at a tre 
mendous rate. I have but a confused recollection of | 
whirling along at a rapid rate, and of looking back | 
to see Jim Slackford in the stern, straining every 
muscle to check the speed of the boat by backing 
water at the same time that he tried to guide it. 

The next instant came a warning cry from him, 
and we shot under the bridge, with scarcely room to 
clear our heads. Then we grated against the Home- 
Made, and I grabbed her gunwale. 

Ned did the same thing, and almost instantly we 
were both left struggling on the side and stern of 
our boat, trying with all our might to get into it and 
out of the water. Jim Slackford and his craft, mean. 


There was much water in the boat when we got in. 
A great deal had been shipped while we were strug 
gling on the gunwale, and it made her roll in a way 
that threatened to sink her every time we moved. 

It was very cold; our wet clothes soon began to 
freeze in the icy wind. Moreover, it was growing 
too dark to make out objects on shore. Up stream, 
several yards beyond our reach, the great solid board 





| side of the railway bridge reared itself toward the 


sky, and looked, in the dusky light, as if it would 
topple over at any moment, and bear us down. 


| shore-side. 


great black mass of steamboats. 


Ned bailed. The water was already over our shoes. 
Outside it had risen until it had drawn the chain per 
fectly taut. The bow was being pulled down steadily, 


and already the waves were beginning to lap over | 


when they struck us. 

After a few minutes of almost hopeless work, my 
hands became so numb that I could scarcely hold the 
piece of file, and I was afraid it would fall overboard. 
Ned was stronger than I, and did not chill so quickly. 
Accordingly, we changed places. I remember that 
my sleeve was beginning to freeze to the side of the 
boat where I leaned on it. 

Bailing warmed me up a little, and, after getting 
some of the water out, I put two rowlocks in place, 
and inserted a pair of oars. The handles I thrust 
under a seat in such a way that Ned might reach one 
while I was to take the other the moment the chain 
parted. 

I was just thinking that the water was coming in 
nearly as fast as I bailed it out, when Ned shouted : 

“Look out!” 

At the same instant the chain parted, and the boat 
shot down the river with such speed that I was 
thrown flat on my back. Ned seized an oar, and 
pulled for dear life. His oar happened to be on the 
There was none on the other side to bal 
ance it, and the boat swung around, and headed into 
the stream. 

It was too dark for us fully to observe this circum 
stance at the time, but it saved our lives. 

Before I could recover myself, we had grazed a pier 
of the lower bridge, and were rushing straight for the 
My oar had got out 
of place, and I felt sure we should be drawn under 
and sunk before I could get it. 

Ned pulled, however, as he had never pulled before, 
but with all his strength it was impossible to head 
the boat out into the stream, or do anything but edge 
a little more toward the middle. 

There was not much time to think, but I remember 
distiacily how terrific the roar of the water sounded, 
and how terrible the darkness seemed, with that great, 
black mass just ahead which meant our destruction 

We had given up hope, when suddenly the boat 
seemed to stop within a few feet of the steamboats. 


She trembled, headed around with a jerk, and then 
shot out into the stream, passed the steamers with 
the speed of a rocket, and immediately swung around 
with a great sweep into the eddy behind them. 

Here was what saved us: The great force with 
which the current struck the broad, flat bows of the 
steamboats, caused it to form a rebounding wave, 
which first stopped us and then headed us around the 
boats. Ned’s persistent pulling had helped the wave. 

Once in the still water of the eddy, it was easy to 
pull ashore, and make fast to a safe place. We were 
both too badly frightened to notice then that our 
clothing was covered with ice, but as quickly as possi- 
ble we hastened home. 

Later in the evening, Jim Slackford came to inquire 
about us. He had managed to clear the bridge and 
boats, but was taken by the current a mile down the 
river before he could land. 

A few days after this we hauled the boat up, and 

| the next time she was launched it was in the less 
interesting but safer waters of the canal. Neither 
Ned nor I had any ambition to risk our life again in 
saving the Home. Made. 

| 

| 

| —_——_~~or— 


HARRY PLATT. 


| For the Companion. 
BULKY MONEY. 


Many people have been curious to know how I 
managed to obtain and carry money to pay my ex 
penses while I was journeying on my bicycle away 
in the interior of Asiatic countries, far from banks and 
civilization. 

Upon leaving Constantinople, I found it advisable 
to provide myself with sufficient coin to carry me 
from one capital or European community to another, 
no matter how great the distance between them 
might be. It was a somewhat risky, as well as incon- 

| venient, course to pursue for any person travelling 
without escort through wild territory, and in a part 
of the world where the ordinary currency is base coin. 
It was doubly so to a wheelman, with whom, on bad 
roads, every pound is a burden. 

At Constantinople I was informed that among 
the villages of Asiati¢ Turkey one might as well 
attempt to sell the Koh-i-noor as to pass or change 
a gold coin. 

The popular currency of the Anatolian and Arme- 
nian peasantry is Turkish “metallique’” money, 
base coin six times as bulky, in proportion to its 
purchasing power, as silver. There is silver money, 
too, in Turkey—medijdies, equal to a dollar, and 
cheriks, worth twenty-five cents. The poverty. 
stricken peasants, however, regard even the cherik 
with suspicion, so little are they acquainted with 
any coin of greater value than metallique paras. 

In communities thus badly provided with money, 
the disposition and transportation of it had to be 
studied carefully by a baggageless bicycler starting 
on a rough ride of seventeen hundred miles—from 
Constantinople to Teheran, the next point where 
I expected to be able to obtain money. 

Nor was weight, by any means, the sole con- 
sideration. Anatolian brigands, covetous villagers, 
Circassian highwaymen, Koordish freebooters,— 
the gauntlet of all these had to be run, and about 
the only chance of doing so safely was to avoid 
the appearance of having much money 

I finally adopted the expedient of having Turkish 
gold coins covered with cloth and sewn on my 
clothes in place of ordinary buttons. 

In a money-belt concealed beneath my coat I 
then carried a few gold coins, and in a package on 
the bicycle cnough metallique money to last me 
until I should reach the next city, where gold could 
be exchanged readily for the coin in use. 

In this manner I travelled from one city to 
another far distant without loading myself down 
too heavily with the metallique currency, purchas- 
ing enough of it at one city to last me to the next. 

Had I fallen into the hands of robbers, the 
metallique money in the package and the few gold 
pieces in the belt would have been appropriated, 
but the innocent-looking cloth buttons, I hoped, 
would escape notice. 

Before I reached Teheran, some of the sharp 
edges of the gold pieces began to show through the 

cloth, and I had, consequently, to keep a sharp 
watch on my precious buttons, and cut them off when 
the tell-tale coins began to peep through. 

During this part of the journey, I was frequently 
in the midst of clamorous city mobs, was the guest 
of various Turkish pashas and Persian Khans, and 
stayed a day or two at three different missionary 
stations; but so far as I was able to see, not one per- 
| son ever suspected my valuable buttons. 

The currency of Persia is copper shahis or cents, 
and silver kerans, worth about twenty cents. 

The Persian kerans were a slight improvement on 
the metallique currency, but the difference was on the 
whole not great, since gold coins are even less plenti- 
ful in Persia than in Turkey. 

At Teheran I had to equip myself with coin for the 
long journey to the Pacific Coast, which I intended 

| to reach by way of Turkestan and Siberia, a route 
nearly seven thousand miles long. 
| In the Shah’s capital, where large quantities of 
| European goods are consumed, it is not much trouble 
to obtain money on a letter of credit. But it was 
rather startling to one whose transportation facilities 
were limited to a bicycle, when the merchant’s 
farrash, in return for my order on Barings, appeared 
at the door carrying on his shoulder a big bag of 
kerans weighing about forty pounds. 

“Mashallah! what am I to do with all that on the 
asp-i-awhan (bicycle) ?’’ I said to the farrash. 

“Inshallah, the iron-horse can 
enough,” he said, “an 

| tired.” 
| The kerans were the best the merchant could do, 
| and I had to accept them; but as the greater part 
of my journey would lead through territory subject 
| to Russia, I at once set about changing the bulky 
| kerans into Russian gold. 
| Russian imperials were not difficult to find in the 
| Teheran bazaar, and in a few days the forty pounds 
of silver had condensed into a money-belt full of 
gold. Thus equipped, and with a small bag of kerans 
for the Persian part of the route, I set out for the 
| long ride from Teheran to Vladivostok. 
| Two weeks out from Teheran I was confronted 
| with the unpleasant fact that all my trouble and 
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expense to obtain Russian money had been| 
thrown away. I was forbidden to journey through | 
Turkestan after all. 

Fortunately I had not bought paper roubles, as 
I had been strongly advised and tempted to do, 
on account of the ease with which they could be 
stowed away in my package, or this would have | 
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and this seinen: currency the legal tender, the | | health, protection and comfort. They are there- | general contentment and well-being delightful to 
amount of money needed to carry me through | fore quite ripe for taking their place, in a federal | contemplate.” 


from Canton to Kiu-Kiang resolved itself largely | 
into a question of weight. The money I had to} 
transport weighed more than all my other effects, 
apart from the bicycle itself, put together. 

In Japan the money question is as simple as in 


| Yr wt | 


TOO MUCH FOR A BICYCLE. 


been very annoying indeed. The market value | 
of gold is not largely affected by the stamp it 
bears, and, although a certain coin may not be | 
current in the country one is traversing, gold is 
always convertible in a city. 

When I decided to try my luck in getting | 
through to India, I sold some of the imperials in | 
Meshed, and stocked up with enough kerans to 
see me through to Quetta, the outpost of the 
Indian rupee. 

Previous experience had taught me to calculate 
closely the amount of silver necessary, so as to 
avoid superfluous weight. Contingencies which I | 
had not anticipated, however, arose in Khor- 
assan, and when the Afghans arrested me at 
Furrah, my stock of kerans was getting low. 

I was in a country where it would have been 
suicidal to expose gold coins; but when I found 
myself in the hands of the authorities, and on 
the eve of being taken to Herat, I asked the chief 
to exchange kerans for a few imperials. 

The discovery of the gold coins bearing the 
imperial eagles of Russia on my person, tended 





any country under the sun. The weighty tsin of | 


China is still a legal tender, and much used in | 
small transactions, but paper money is now the | 
principal medium of buying and selling. 


The change from a burdensome load of battered | 
silver and tsin to a neat bunch of notes was one | 
of the many pleasant experiences in changing | 


from China to Japan. Tuomas STEVENS. 


—_—_—_+o+___—_ 


SPRING 


—Come, O fresh spring airs, once more 
Create the old delightful things, 
And woo the frozen world again 
With hints of heaven upon your wings. 


—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


AIRS. 
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AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


Another ‘United States’’ will, ere very long, 
no doubt, take its place among the federal unions 


union, among the powerful and growing civilized 


nations of the earth. 


A small part of this has been accomplished by 
tree-planting and canal-building on sandy wastes, 


The new nation, moreover, will be essentially a | but a much larger part has been accomplished by 


naval power. 
posed of islands, all of which are provided with | 


Not only will it be wholly com- | ‘the magic of property,’ 


’ which, as Arthur Young 
| predicted, a hundred years ago, would be the 


good harbors and natural naval defences, but | case, ‘‘turns sand into gold.”’ 


Australia at least, the largest of them all, is alto- 
gether a series of coast States. 


“Give a man,”’ wrote this prophetic student of 


The interior of | the epoch of the French Revolution, ‘the secure 


Australia is a vast wilderness, hitherto unsettled | possession of a bleak rock, and he will turn it 


by Europeans. 
are connected with each other only by the sea. 

The object of the new federal union is mainly 
that of mutual protection and defence. Each 
State will help the others in case of attack; a 
common navy will protect one and all. 

The new nation is likely to remain, for a while | 
at least, under the nominal rule of Great Britain. 
The connection between the colonies and the 
mother country has still mutual advantages, 


which will not be hastily discarded. Great Britain, 


as a great naval power, now has in the Asiatic 
seas many harbors where her fleets may find 
safety, and take in coal and provisions. 

On the other hand, the Australasian colonies, 
in case they are attacked by some formidable 
maritime power, like France, may now depend | 
upon the aid of the strong arm of the British | 
navy. 

British rule rests so lightly on the colonies that | 
they do not feel it a burden. They know that | 
they can become absolutely independent any day | 
they choose, and the tendency of a federal union | 
will no doubt be to gradually bring about their 
independence. 


———_+@e——__—_—_— 


LIFE IN DEATH. 


All life must fade. The scented damask rose ; 
The hawthorn buds that burgeon on the spray ; 
The dews that dry before the sun away— 
All these, to man, a tale of death disclose. 
Yet Life stands —. o’er these transient woes : 
Tis true, he says, the crimson rose must fade 
Sweet hawthorn buds lie scattered Me a plain ; 
The dews no longer pearl _ he gr — 
| Yet tlowers of ney sprin to deck the shade, 
Dewdrops dissolving fal bey summer rain, 
Roses in odorous sweetness live seals. 
And silver starlight melts in mega 
Then shrink not, man, nor faint and fear to die ; ; 
Life crowns thy death with immortalit 
Chambers’s Journal. 


7. Cc. R. 
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| 
| EXHAUSTING THE EARTH. 


The observation has been made quite often, in | 


|to the present time, drawing on its agricultural | 
capital instead of living upon the interest of its 
wealth of soil. 

As to large sections of the country, this remark 
is certainly true. The entire South for many 
any return to the soil. 


8 | 





at the present time a system of farming without | 
fertilizers. The farmers do not suppose that they 


Most Australian colonies, then, | i 


nothing of his family. 


recent years, that the United States has been, up | | 


!of the earth. This will be the United States of | can go on indefinitely raising crops without fertil- 
| Australasia, which will be composed of the various 


into a garden; give him a nine-years’ lease of a 
garden, and he will convert it into a desert.’’ 

In our own country, we have the advantage of 
the ownership of the soil, in the majority of cases, 
by its tillers; and all that seems to be needed to 
make it continuously and even increasingly pro- 


| ductive is the stimulus which a comparatively 


dense population, and the evidence, in diminish- 


|ing production, of the necessity of more careful 


cultivation, will give to the farmers. 


+r 
WARDING OFF DISEASE. 


When Susan Bentley married Hugh Lynn, and re- 
turned with him to his home in the South, she knew 
She found them to be clever, 
gay, warm-hearted people, who welcomed her cor- 
dially, and took her at once to their hearts. 

In their homes, however, she learned before many 
days had passed some facts that startled her. Several 
| of her husband’s uncles and cousins—men of high 


| social position—drank to excess. 


Susan thought and prayed over these terrible sig- 
nificant facts alone. Then, hiding all her misery and 


| terror, she went to her husband with a cheerful face. 


“Hugh,” she said, “your family have a tendency to 
the disease of drunkenness just as mine have to con. 
sumption. You are tender and watchful of me that 
I shall avoid draughts and cold, and now you must let 
me be careful of you.” 

Young Lynn was a man of wit and sense, and was 
fond of his wife. He knew that in every branch of 


| the Lynn family one man at least had died a drunk- 
ard. He knew, too, that even with his young, healthy 
| body he already sometimes felt the awful craving for 


stimulant. He was glad to adopt any plan which she 
might suggest. 


Her plan was a simple one. Stimulant of every 


| kind was banished from the house; no wines, spices, 


or hot condiments were used even in cooking. ‘The 
neighborhood wondered, for the community was one 
where “good living” held high place in the estimate 
of life’s good things. Susan herself was always cook- 
| ing savory little dishes for her husband, that he might 
| not find his meals insipid. 

“Other people,” she said, gaily, “‘may perhaps take 
wine or take cold with impunity; but we Lynns can 


| do neither.” 


Her one object for years was to keep her husband 
interested and eager in his business and amusement. 
“A happy, busy man does not feel the need of stimu- 


| lant,’”? she reasoned, wisely. 
years raised cotton and corn practically without | 


The result of this experiment, which occupied and 


| filled the greater part of her life, was that Hugh 
The agriculture of a great part of the West is | Lynn is still living, a hale, sober man of sevénty, 


| and that the family curse has not fallen upon one of 
his three sons. 

This story is true, with the exception of the names. 
We tell it because among those who will read it are 


izing, but the natural richness of the soil makes | many who have inherited this most cruel and mortal 


to re-awaken his suspicions that I was a spy in the 
pay of the Czar, which I flattered myself I had | 
managed to allay. 

This, however, had nothing to do with the deter- 
mination to send me back, as that had been de- | 
cided upon the day before. When, at length, I | 
got back to Constantinople, I disposed of the last | | 
of the Russian imperials which I had bought in | 
the bazaar of Teheran. | 

In India the question of money is simple. 

Rupee notes circulate as freely there as green- 
backs do in the United States, being on a par with 
the silver coin of the same name. 

English sovereigns, or five-pound notes, are | 
purchased eagerly at the banks or by the jewel- | 

lers, and even in India I found it much the better | 
plan to change gold from time to time, as native 
money was needed. With English sovereigns one | 
can pay his way around the world very handily. 
In China the money problem was more difficult | 
for me than in any other country. Broken silver, 





| 





“big rounds,” or stamped trade dollars, and cop- 
per cash is what John Chinaman exacts in return 
for food, lodging, toll, or ferriage, and without it 
a wandering Fankevae would often find himself 
in sorry straits. 

Every Chinese who indulges in commercial 
transactions, which means very nearly every one, 
carries a tiny pair of beam scales for weighing 
silver. If you tender John a piece of silver in 
payment, out come the scales, and in a twinkling 
he ascertains its value in tsin, or cash. 

The copper tsin is the real currency of the 
country. A dollar’s worth of it weighs over seven 
pounds, and counts eleven hundred coins. 

Silver being the lightest purchasing medium, 





islands in the Australasian seas, which, from 
time to time, have been taken possession of and 
colonized by Great Britain. 

A conference looking to this end, and compris- 
ing representatives from the several colonies, has 
| recently closed its sessions at Melbourne, the 
capital of the colony of Victoria, in Southern 
| Australia. 

This important @ody was unanimous in its 
decision that the colonies should be bound to- 
gether by a closer tie than that which now exists. 
The only tie between them now is that they are 
one and all subject to the British crown. The 
| conference resolved that a convention, composed 
of delegates from all the colonies, should be called, 
empowered to consider and report on a scheme of 
a federal constitution. 

The colonies to be embraced in this remote 
United States will probably be at least ten in 
number, including those which are self-govern- 
ing and crown colonies. The self-governing colo- 
| nies are New South Wales, New Zealand, Queens- 
land, South Australia, Tasmania, Victoria and 
West Australia. The principal crown colonies 
are Fiji, New Guinea, and the Western Pacific 
Islands. 

The former practically govern themselves as 
nearly independent States, while the crown colo- 
nies are ruled directly by the imperial govern- 
ment, and may be likened to our Territories. 

That the new federal union will be a large and 
important one may be seen from the fact that it 
will contain a population of not far from four 
millions of people, at least a million more than 
the American colonies contained when they won 
their independence. 

The mineral and agricultural resources and the 
commercial interests of these colonies are large 
and various. The imports of Australia alone are 
worth annually two hundred and fifty millions of | 
dollars, while its exports of wool, meat and gold 
reach nearly the same figure. 


It must be remembered that most of these colo- | | 


nies are really great English communities, peopled | 
by English colonists and their descendants, and 
developed and expanded by English intelligence | 
and enterprise. They have become used, for the | 
most part, to free institutions, to popular elec- 
tions, and to liberal and progressive legislation. 


| striking proof of the way in which the ownership 


the richest gardens exist to-day. 
They have closely followed the mother country | an inhabitant lived’ in 1789, the traveller to-day 
in establishing broad systems of education, and | finds a land well stocked and cultivated, people 


it unnecessary at present. 
However, a time is always sure to come when 


pels a resort to fertilizers, and those who will not | 
use them patiently and effectively must fail and | 
give place to farmers who are willing to do so. 

But the question has now been raised by a well- 
known English authority on agriculture, if even 
fertilization will indefinitely—that is, to all time— 
keep up the fertility of the earth. 

Mr. Kains-Jackson, the authority to whom we 
have referred, asks if the productiveness of the 
earth will not be exhausted some thousands of 
years hence. He argues that the earth is slowly 
losing its primal fertility, and that at a time which 


the decline of the productiveness of the soil com- | 





may be almost infinitely distant, but which is 
nevertheless likely to come, the soil, which is the | 
great source of the food of humanity, will _ 
become bankrupt. 

Every year, Mr. Kains-Jackson thinks, brings | 
us nearer to this catastrophe. Already, in a great 
part of the civilized world, agriculture can be 
carried on only by the aid of fertilizers, and the 
supply of these must eventually be exhausted. 

Meantime, the demand for food is increasing at 
a rapid ratio, which means an increasingly heavy 
draft upon the resources of the world’s soi) and 
fertilizing materials. 

These forebodings constitute one side of the 
picture. They are certainly not immediately dis- 
couraging, since it is admitted that the known 
| resources of the earth must last many thousands— 
| perhaps hundreds of thousands—of years. 

But there is another side to the picture. We 
| know that some of the countries and tracts which 
have been longest in cultivation are still the most 
fertile. Furthermore, lands which were naturally 
| sterile, like some of those of Holland and Bel- 
| gium, are exceedingly productive, largely through 
the husbanding of their own resources for renew- 
‘ae and not through the importation of commer- 
| cial fertilizers. 
The present situation of France affords a most 





of the soil by the men who cultivate it may add, 


in the space of a eens to its fertility and pro- 
ductiveness. 


Where deserts were found a hundred years ago, 
Where scarcely 








| of all diseases. 


“Alcoholism,” says Doctor Swayne, “is, in many 
cases, an affection of the stomach, brain and nerves, 
transmitted from father to son. It can be cnred by 
attention to hygiene and diet, under medical super 
vision. Like almost all hereditary diseases, too, with 
this attention it will die out in a a after one or 
two generations.” 

There is hope even in this darkest of all places in 
life. 

tO 


MISERS. 


We still read occasionally of misers of the old- 
fashioned type, who fill teapots full ot coix., stuff bonds 
under the attic floor, and are found dead in bed with 
three grains of raw corn in their shrivelled stomachs. 
One such was discovered a few weeks ago in New 
Hampshire, a poor old creature, starved and frozen 
stiff, with plenty of money hidden away in his lonely 
old farm-house. 

It is not often that we hear of so deplorable a case 
as this, but in many of our remoter towns ‘there are 
persons who are living so separated from their 
neighbors that they are in danger of lapsing into 
miserly habits. It is not good for man to live alone. 
Almost always when we hear of a miser w¢ are told 
that he lived by himself. The man who avorids the 
society of human beings has already lost a portion of 
his moral health. If he values his sanity, let \him 
make haste to rejoin the human family. 

In every large school there are pupils who, for one 
reason or another, find it difficult to associate with 
their fellows. They do not go upon the ice in skating 
time, nor climb the slippery hill with a sled behind 
them, nor join in the ball games. nor go with the 
boys to the swimming-place, nor share in the indoor 
frolic of the winter evening. 

A wise teacher observes such boys or girls with 
attention—Doctor Arnold did so—for the habit is a 
bad sign. Sometimes it arises from the form of in- 
tense vanity which we call bashfulness; sometimes 
from a bodily defect, as of eyesight, which disquali- 
fies for games. Often it arises from a want of cour- 
age to take the plunge into the tumult of the play- 
ground, or a dread of not being able to hit the ball, 
and not doing credit to the “side” that chooses him. 

So he withdraws from the merry play, and wanders 
moodily by himself, until, by some happy chance, a 
friend, young or old, coaxes, argues, or laughs him 
out of his morbid feelings and unsocial ways. 

A boy can rarely do a better service for another 
than to make it easy for him to mingle happily with 
the crowd of the school or the village. 

There is a little Latin word—grex—from which our 
word “gregarious” is derived. Grex means flock. In 
human beings, as in buffaloes, geese, sheep, birds and 
bees, the gregarious instinct is so strong that the 


in providing the people with every element of | neatly and appropnately dressed, and ‘signs of | man who does not belong to a flock of some honest 
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kind can seldom long retain his courage or cheerful. | 
ness. 

No miser could be a miser long if he would join 
himself to his proper grex, if only to look on and see 
a crowd of people once or twice a week. 


———~+<or—__— 
SIMPLICITY OF LIFE. 


In one of the public parks of Manchester, England, 
there is a marble statue to the memory of Joseph 
Brotherton, who represented that city in Parliament 
for many years. On the monument there is this 
simple inscription : 

‘My wealth consisted not in the abundance of my 
riches, but in the fewness of my wants.” 

Doctor Fraser, the good Bishop of Manchester, 
used frequently to quote this inscription as an illus. 
tration of the fact that it is not wealth, but the con- 
tented heart that makes happiness. The Bishop was 
also fond of telling a story which showed how large 
ness of heart and a broad public spirit is sometimes 
associated with simplicity and homeliness of life. 

He was to go on a certain day to consecrate one of 
the handsomest churches in South Lancashire, built 
at a cost of one hundred thousand dollars, the gift of 
one man, a mill-owner. Upon arriving at the station 
nearest to the place, he had a mile to walk before he 
came in sight of the church. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. W—— lives, the gen 
tleman who built that noble church?” asked the 
Bishop of a pedestrian. 

“Oh! ay! it’s yon cottage against yon bank,” 
answered the man, walking away. 

The Bishop thought that there must be some mis 
take. Presently he overtook a girl in Sunday attire. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. W lives, who built 
that noble church?” asked the Bishop. 

“That’s it,” she answered, pointing to the same 
unpretentious cottage; “I’m going to the consecra 
tion.” 

The Bishop made his way to the cottage door, stil) 
thinking it improbable that a man who had built a 
church at such a cost should dwell in a house of that 
sort. He knocked, and the door was opened by an 
old woman, simply dressed. The Bishop did not dare 





to ask if Mr. W—— was in, and therefore repeated 
his question : 
“Can you tell me where Mr. W—— lives, who 


built this noble church?” 

“Oh, you’re the Bishop, are you?” replied the 
woman. ‘He’s bein’ expecting on you. Come for 
rard, you’ll find him i’ th’ kitchen.” 

Ushered into the kitchen the Bishop found an old, 
fine-looking man sitting by the fiz. smoking a church | 
warden pipe. 

“So you’ve come, have you?” said the old man. 
“Nowt like being in good time. There’ll be a snack | 
of something when you’ve done.” 

“You have done nobly by the district, Mr. W——’ | 
said the Bishop, seizing his hand and giving it a | 
hearty grasp. 

“Naw, naw,’’ answered the old man, looking sur 
prised, but returning the hearty squeeze; “naw, naw, 
I made the population with my mills, so I maun do | 
my duty by them.” | 

The old mil) proprietor, who had made such a large | 
gift, was so simple as to think he had only done his 
duty to his workmen. 





| 
at ae — 
SISTER ROSE GERTRUDE. 
The seed sown by Father Damien, in his labors 


among the lepers, is again springing up and blossom 
ing in good works. His example has aroused in the | 
mind of a young girl the desire to “go and do like | 
wise.” This Christian heroine, who is to be known 
henceforth as “Sister Rose Gertrude,” is of English | 
parentage, and has served a severe apprenticeship to | 
fit her for her position as superior of the leper hos 
pital at Kalawao, where she has recently gone. | 

For several years she has studied medicine in Paris, | 
in order to become an efficient nurse, and to under 
stand the rules of health and disease, so that she can 
introduce sanitary reforms among the lepers, and 
thus, if possible, prevent the spread of their disease. 

She undertakes her mission under the sanction of 
the Hawaiian Government, which insists upon paying 
herasalary This she neither wished nor expected, 
but as it makes her position an official) and assured 
one, she has taken it, knowing that her own wants 
will be few, and that she can find plenty ot oppor 
tunities for spending money wisely on her patients. 
Many benevolent persons, both in England and 
France, have fitted her out with luxuries for the 
leper hospital; one has given sweetmeats, another 
beautiful pictures to adorn the walls, and still others 
have exerted themselves to procure a piano, so that 
the sweet young nurse may play and sing to her 
wretched patients 

Sister Rose Gertrude regards her undertaking in 
the most practical way, as if it were the simplest 
thing in the world. 

“It is not heroic,’' she says, “‘it is not self-sacrifice. 
because it is what I wish to do.” 


i 


GOOD LUCK. 


The idea of luck, either good or bad. is curiously 
connected with the early worship of the sun This 
worship still survives in the form of fire.worship, 
among the Parsees of Persia and India. We have 
followed the Romans in making the rigbt hand lucky 
and the left hand unlucky. To see the new moon 
first over the right shoulder is one of the lucky omens 
still often mentioned, if not believed in. | 

As the worshipper of the sun looked east at sunrise 
the right hand was toward the south, the side on 
which the sun would be during the day In turning 
sun-wise around any object of worship, the right 
hand was kept toward that object. 

It is said that in England there is still to be noticed 
a dislike of being buried on the north side of a church 
yard. In examining the old buria) hills, the graves 
are all found to be on the south side. Only two in 
Stances are reported out of several hundred examina 
tions where human remains were found on the north 
side. These exceptions might be due to the burial of 
suicides or criminals who had been executed 

As between the east and the west, the west was the 
lucky quarter, because while the worshipper faced | 








the sun in the south the right hand was turned toward 
that quarter. It is said that in Scotland the terms 
east and west have a use quite independent of the 
points of the compass. To bid a man “come west” 
is to ask him to your house, or to wish him good luck. 
To bid him ‘‘come east’”’ would be understood in an 
opposite sense. 

Another phrase quite similar is given as of common 
use in the Highlands. If a person is to be told to 
take some work in hand with heartiness, he is urged 
to “‘put it west,” or to “put west the foot.” Language 
of this sort has gone so far that Miss Cummings says 
she was once asked by an old lady at the post-office 
whether she should stamp a letter in the west corner 
or the east corner. 

It may be that in tracing such beliefs back to an 
early form of worship which lives on into the present 
age as a superstition, the minds of men will be freed 
from their influence, and life be made all the happier. 
Those old notions of luck have cost mankind much 
dread and actual suffering. 


Oe 


ALL HABIT. 


We are all creatures of habit, even in performing 
duties for which we have prepared. A little boy, 
whose mother had taught him his letters, went to 
school one day, and attempted to go through them 
with the teacher. Vain effort! He stopped at “B,” 
and was unable to recognize “‘C” as even a casual 
acquaintance. At length a happy thought occurred 
to him. 


“Twist my turl!” he said, eagerly, pointing to a 
sunny lock of hair on his neck. “Mamma always 
does when I say ’em.” The teacher began to play 
with the curl, and the little boy’s memory returned. 

Even grown people are dependent on habit in ful- 
filling public duties. Mr. George W. Cable one even- 
ing not long ago, as we learn from another paper, 
lectured in Scranton, Pa. A —_ audience greeted 
him with their presence, but only that. When the 
noted author was introduced, he was received with a 
dead silence. 

Most speakers would have been embarrassed almost 
beyond recovery by so frigid a reception, but Mr. 
Cable was equal to the occasion, and administered a 
just rebuke in the happiest possible manner. 

He said that in order to appear at his best before 
an audience, it was quite necessary that he should be 
greeted with a noise of some sort; they need not 
scream, nor was it necessary for the ladies to wave 
their bonnets, but a loud rumbling noise he must 
hear. Of course the noise came, and when it had 
ceased he thanked them for their unsolicited applause, 
and added that now, with the boldest effrontery, he 
could begin as he had intended—*‘Dear friends.” 


—___+or+-___ 


““MOOCH FRIGHTENED.” 


The experience of the fire-marsha!l with the Polish 
Jews who have plied their trade in Boston has often 
been quite amusing. The Boston Courier says that 


| their first refuge when being examined is to feign an 


ignorance of any language in which they may be 
addressed, and the Courier illustrates it by telling 
the following story: 


One man brought his wife to the office in answer 
to the summons of the marshal, but assured the 
officer that she could not speak English, nor yet Polish 
nor Hebrew. 

Being forced to own that she did speak something, 
she admitted with reluctance that she knew a little 
German, and in this tongue the marshal began his 
examination Presently. when the woman was off 
her guard, he had recourse to an old and simple but 
effective ruse. 

“Is that a mouse under your chair?” he asked, sud 
denly. 

The woman jumped from her seat with a shriek, 
proving that she was still a woman where mice were 
concerned. 

“Then you do understand English?” the marshal 
said, blandly. 

‘Sometimes ven I am mooch frightened I knows it 
a veery little,” she answered 

—_+or—__——__ 
VOCAL CULTIVATION. 


Japanese music is crude; there are no written 
notes to go by in playing, nor has the singer any “Do, 


| Re, Mi’ to depend on. One learns to sing and play 


by observation, imitation, and practice. Instrumental 
and vocal music are always taught together, and by 
the same instructor, who is either a lady, or a blind 
man, who has received a musical degree. 


The singular method of practising by om 
intent upon cultivating her voice, is thus 
the author of “‘A Japanese Boy :” 

During the winter the girl in training clothes her 
self comfortably, takes 2 samisen,—a banjo with a 
square body, played with a plectrum of ivory,—and 
ascends every cold night the scaffold erected on the 
roof of the house for drying purposes. 

There she sits for hours amid the blasts, singing 
and banging away, until she can endure it no longer. 
Upon coming down, she is found to be so hoarse as 
to be unable to utter a word. 

This training is persisted in until her natural voice 
has left her, and a new, clear voice has been acquired, 
which can be heard in a storm. The girl screams her 
worthless voice out and away. This barbarous train 
ing, according to the author, has produced many an 
Apollo in Japan. 


lady, 
escribed by 


+. 
> 





OLD AGE AT LAST. 


Well-known phrases are sometimes so sad, so mys 
terious in the minds of little people who are making 
their first acquaintance with grief! A child whose 
dear grandpa had been taken suddenly ill was one 
morning asked by a neighbor if he were any worse. 


“I saw the doctor hurrying over to your house a 
little while ago,” said the good but thoughtless 
woman, “and I thought your grandpa might be 
worse.’’ 

“He isn’t that,” said the little thing, her lips quiv 
ering. ‘‘He’s dead.” 

“Dear, dear me!” 
know he was so sick.’ 

**Mamma said he had a cold last night ” explained 
the little mourner, “and the doctor said—oh, I don’t 
know just what, but it was a cold, and then old age 
set in, and grandpa died.” 


cried the neighbor. “1 didn’t 


——— ++ 
“SEVEN WEEKS.” 


One of Lord Bacon’s parliamentary anecdotes, 
though three hundred years old may be quoted with 
eflect in these days when legislative bodies sit long 
and do little 

Mr. Popham, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
had one day an audience with Queen Elizabeth. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker,” said the Queen, “what has 
passed in the Lower House?” 





“Seven weeks. if it please your Majesty,” an- 
swered the Speaker. | 


| ha 
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| Possibly to the reader of this article has come, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 








MARCH 27, 1890. 











when sy in the fire. In places they were so hot as 
to make walking over them painful and even danger- 
ous. Among them were to be found here and there 
“Follow Me.” sulphurous springs. Scarcely had this adventurous 

, 4 . 4 : : exploring party regained their ship, when a large 
You will know that it means, Do not any | part of the cliff fell into the sea, making a huge col- 


longer give up your life to the work of fishing or | umn of white vapor. In three days the flag-staff, 
trading or earning money in any way merely to oiMie London Graphic gave, a few months ago, a 
buy necessaries and luxuries. Follow Me. Help | picture of the island as it appeared when last seen. 

your fellow-men to come nearer to God. Do 
it in your business; in your daily life. Bring 
| truth and order and love into the world. Be ready 
| to sacrifice yourself. It may cost you comfort, 
|it may cost you friends, possibly life itself. 


or some day will come, the same Voice, saying, 





—_———+o+—__——_ 


For the Companion. 
WAITING. 


A crocus slept under the snowdrift,— 


MARCH. 

Th. 27. John Bright died, 1889. 

Fr. 28. Capture of the “Essex,” 1814. 

Sa. 29. Napoleon abolished the Slave Trade, 1815. 
Su. 30. Russian War ended, 1856. 
Mo. 31. U. S. Treaty with Japan, 1854. | 
APRIL. 
Tu. 1. Harvey, Discoverer of the Circulation of the Blood, 








We. 2. Petersburg carried by Assault, 1865. | born, 1578. 


For the Companion. 
AT PASADENA. 


I hear the chore-boy’s airy call, 
I hear the burro-rider sing, 

And, ‘neath the white Sierra’s wall, 
The Cross of old San Gabriel ring. 


They ring, those far, melodious chimes 
In chambers of the air as clear 

As in the gone and faded times 
Of courtly priest and cavalier. | 


And here ’mid tuneful airs, and sweet, 
I dream of Salvatierra* old, | 
Whose cavaliers’ adventurous feet | 
First climbed the mountain stairs of gold. | 


Upon th » Mohave desert drear, | 

see th_m lift their red-crossed arms, | 
And his last message seem to hear 
In dusk of Carthagena’s palms : 


“The ships lie waiting in the sun, | 
To bear me to the halls of Spain, 

But, cavaliers, my days are done, 
I ne’er shall cross the sea again. | 


| 

“—_ oilless lamp sinks into shade, | 
y mortal breath is bout to pass, 

This fevered head will soon be laid | 

Beneath the cool alfalfa grass. 


“Crowned with the Montezuman crown, 
Where teocallis blazed and burned, 

I knelt the conquistadors down, 
And then their banners westward turned. 


“Pueblos gave their feet repose, 
And ‘neath the Gospel of their tongue, 
Resplendent, California rose 
And silver chimes their aves rung. 
“My sails Castilian winged the seas 
To find the tropic’s long lagoons, 
And golden caciques bent their knees 
And bowed their Teticacan plumes. 


“Up the Sierra’s palmy trail 
I saw the Water-bearers rise, 
And ’mid the kneeling Hamas hail 
he sun’s great city in the skies. 


“Their pagan halls I battered down, 
And left their altars to the moss, 

O’er ruined palace set the crown, 
On ruined temple set the cross. 


“And so I wore the Mexic crown, 
And so with Inca’s jewels burned 
When withering madness cast me down, 
And from the altered world I turned. 





“From gold divan and blazing throne 
Ther id me in the iron bars, 

my pillar but a cold, dead stone, 

ly lamps the dim and distant stars. 


“And then with an immortal trust, 

I asked no more earth’s crowns to wear; 
The crowns of earth are golden dust 

And all Granada’s gems are air. 


“In meditations long I trod 
he silent stars and weighed the earth, 
And in these shining halls of God 
I found all souls have equal worth. 


“God is the God of all that live, 

His mornings crown all heads with gold, 
And naught that He to me will give 

Will He from any man withhold. 


“The sails hang lifted in the air, 
For me life’s wider currents roll, 
But all that I can upward bear 
Are the few treasures of the soul. 


“And azine by the mobile sea 
l ask, Whose life has greater worth, 
Who wins the crowns of earth, or he 
Who tramples on the gold of earth ?” 


~* Viceroy of Mexico and Peru, who directed the ex- 
ploration of California. He died at Carthagena. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
——~or—___—__ 


For the Companion. 





MENDING HIS NETS. 


Many centuries ago an old man and his sons | 
sat mending their fishing nets in a boat upon a| 


little inland sea in Asia. Their boat was anchored | unlooked-for, or that anything was amiss. It was the 


near the shore; other boats were near them, their 
crews hauling in fish. The old man, it is likely, 
was in haste to mend the nets, and go on with 
the day’s work. 


A Man came down the beach. He called to 


them, and bade them lay down their nets, give up | 


their fishing, and follow Him. 
Him, something told them in their hearts that 
this call meant that they should forsake the life 
to which they had always been used,—fishing, 
eating, sleeping, surrounded by neighbors and 
friends,—and that they should begin a different 
work for the people who were strangers to them. 


Here were their nets, their own boats, the blue | 


waters filled with fish, the peaceful hills along 
the coast, the calm little valleys between; here 
were home and comfort and security. 

Yonder was the Man on the shore, calling to 
them to follow Him—it might be to hunger, to 
pain, possibly to death. 

But each man heard God speaking to his soul 
in that voice. 

The fisherman’s sons arose and followed Him 
who had called. But their father sat still and 
mended his nets. 

These two young men, during the rest of their 
lives, wandered homeless, they suffered persecu- 
tion, privation and pain, and one at least perished 
asa martyr to his faith. But they helped to bring 
Truth into the world; they have lifted millions 
of souls out of barbarism up to light and freedom 
and love. 

Of their father we do not even know that he 
mended his fishing-nets securely. 


Do it. 


of true breeding that would put to the blush some of 
{our upper five hundred. 


election of his friend, Henry Clay, to the presidency, 
he stayed for a few days in Danville, a town in the | 


| fusicu. ‘Bless my soul, sir, I thought it was to-day, 


| Washington, “I have never seen anywhere in any 


When they heard se 


Have you heard the Voice ? 
— ~+~or —— 
TRUE COURTESY. 





It is not always in court circles or among the aris- 


tocracy of a land that the truest courtesy is found. | 


In the humbler ranks of life are often seen instances | 


Nearly fifty years ago, | 
when John J. Crittenden, the distinguished Senator | 
from Kentucky, was stumping that State for the | 


Blue Grass region. 


The Whigs from near and far were gathered in | 
force in the little city, and the distinguished men of | 
the neighborhood, together with these visitors, were | 
invited to a “big dinner” at the house of Mr. S | 
well-to-do farmer and stanch Whig, who lived a mile 
or two in the country. 

For days the available force of the farm had been 
so employed in preparing for the great occasion, 
which was appointed for Thursday, that the family 
were put on somewhat short commons. | 

On Wednesday the senator started out from the | 
house where he was staying for a morning walk. | 
Absorbed in thought on the political situation, he 
was not aware how the time passed until, glancing 
up to the sky, he saw by the sun that it was noon. } 

“Why,” he said to himself, “(I must hasten, or I 





i 


| shall be too late for Mr. S——’s dinner!” | 


He had forgotten that the dinner was appointed | 


' for the next day. Taking a short cut through the | 


woods, he soon arrived at the farm-house. He noticed | 


| an unusual commotion in the yard, where the slaughter 


of turkeys was engaging the attention of a crowd of 
little darkies, and thimking he must be late, he has- 
tened his steps. 

Mr. and Mrs. S—— were standing on the front 
porch, watching the turkeys and the darkies, when 
Mr. Crittenden approached. Mrs. S—— understood | 
the situation at once. 

“Bless my heart, husband,” she said, ‘“yonder’s 
Senator Crittenden! He’s coming to dinner, sure’s 
the world! He thinks it’s to-morrow. What shall | 
we do?” 

“Invite him in,” said the old farmer, “and give him 
the best we have.” 

At that moment the dinner-horn sounded, and the 
visitor reached the steps. Mr. 8 advanced to | 
meet him, but before he could utter a word, the sena- | 





| tor said: 


“I hope I have not kept your dinner waiting, Mr. | 
S——. I was walking in the woods, and did not | 
notice the hour.” 

“Indeed, no,” was the instant reply. “It is only 
just ready. Walk in, sir! walkin! I am glad to see 
you under my roof.” 

He took his visitor’s hand heartily, introduced him 


room. Inthe room were already gathered his three 
stalwart sons, and smoking on the board were the | 
traditional hog and hominy, with the potatoes and | 
corn bread of Kentucky farm-life. } 

The homely dishes were passed to the Washington 
Senator, while the talk ran upon the coming election, 
the crops, and the partridges with which the hemp- 
fields abounded. Senator Crittenden was proverbi- 
ally an absent-minded man, and the fact that he was 
the only guest did not occur to him. On the con- 
jm he thoroughly enjoyed his dinner, and delighted 
the heart of his hostess by telling her that her corn 
pones tasted — as his mother’s used to do when he 
was a boy in Woodford County. 

After dinner, and an hour’s conversation over cob 
pipes on the front porch, he arose to take his leave. 
As he shook hands at parting, Mr. S—— said: 

“Don’t forget, Senator, that you are to come and 
dine with me to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” echoed his visitor, covered with con- 


and of course i were not expecting any one to-day! 
What a stupid blunder on my part!” 

“Not at all,” was the courteous answer. “It has 
only given us two pleasures instead of one, and I 
= wish it might occur often.” 

The next day forty gentlemen were entertained 
at the old farm-house in princely, if semi-barbaric, 
Sy but the senator declared that he enjoyed none 
of it as he had done the simplicity of the day before. 

“And, sir,” he said, telling the story to a friend in 


court circle more ease, more self-possession, or more 
true courtesy than was shown by that old farmer and 
his family. They apologized for nothing; there was 
never an intimation that I was unwelcome, or even 


height of good-breeding. I was proud of my people.” 
——__~+or—_____ 
SHORT-LIVED ISLAND. 


In one of the groups of volcanic islands of Poly- 
nesia, the Tonga or Friendly Islands, there was, in 
1867, during a whole night an almost continuous 
ries of earthquakes. At the close a submarine 
eruption took place between two of the islands. A 
short time afterward the British ship Falcon took 
| soundings at this spot and found that there had been 

raised on the bed of the ocean a mound one hundred 
| and eighty feet high, the summit of which was five 
| hundred and forty feet below the surface. 

In October, 1885, the Rev. Mr. Baker, the Prime 
Minister of the King of the Tonga Islands, chanced 
to be cruising near this place when he witnessed one 


of the most stupendous of natural phenomena, the 
formation of an island. 


impatient was she. 
She longed for the spring-time to call her 

Once more to be free. 
But the little bells chime, “Not time ! not time!” 
And the icicles hang on the tree. 


The crocus dreamed still of the summer, 
And pushed out her head, 

But the snow fairies tucked her up warmly 
Tosleep in her bed. 

And the little birds trill, “Lie still! lie still 

And wait for the Spring's light tread !” 

So the crocus her little head nodded, 


And slept where she lay, 
Till the sun warmed the earth all around her, 





The soft-footed May. | 
And the little brooks sing, “’Tis Spring! ’tis Spring!” 
So the crocus came out to stay! 
AGNEs L. MITCHILL, 
— 
PEASANT AND PLAGUE. | 
| 
During the great epidemic of influenza in this | 
country and Europe, it was remarked by many physi- 


. | cians that it was impossible to tell exactly where the 
| influenza left off and panic began, so many people 
| were ill with complaints which only their own ner- 


vous imagination connected with the epidemic. This 
observation recalls an old story told centuries ago, 
perhaps, but apparently forgotten since. 


According to the legend a peasant was travelling 
through a forest on horseback, bound toward his 
village, when he was stopped by an old woman. 

“Give me a ride behind you,” said the old woman. 

*“‘Who are you?” asked the peasant. 

“T am the Plague,” she said. 

The peasant said not a word, but put his whip to 
his horse, which gave a big jump. 

“Stop! Stop!” said the old woman, running after 
him; “do you think I shall not get to your village 
just the same, whether you give me a ride or not? I 
shall be there a little later on, never fear! Be rea- 
sonable, then, and give me a lift. In return, I prom- 
ise that I will not touch you nor any of yours.” 

“Get on,” said the peasant, bringing his horse to a 
standstill. 

The Plague mounted behind him, and they rode 
on. Presently the peasant, growing bold, stopped 
and said to the old woman : 

“If you want to make me perfectly happy, you will 
spare Johnny Smith at the village, and Billy Weaver, 
and Tom Joiner.” 

“Very well,” said the old woman, “I will spare 
them.” 

The man whipped up his horse again, but had not 

one more than a quarter of a mile farther before he 

egged the Plague to spare such a one, and sucli a 
one, and such a one. 

*T will spare them,” said she. 

And this went on until there were not more than | 
ten people in the village whom the Plague had not 
agreed to spare. | 

They arrived at the village. On the following day | 
a great many people were taken ill with the plague, 


|to his wife, and then led the way into the dining- | and within a day or two thirty of the villagers were | 


dead. 

_ The peasant ran to the Plague in great indigna- 
tion. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed; ‘you are a wicked 
wretch. You don’t keep your promises. Thirty 
people are dead already !” 

“IT have kept my promise faithfully,” said the old 
woman. “It is true that thirty are dead, but only ten 
of them died of the plague. All the rest died of 
fright.” 

The moral of the story is that, during an epidemic, 
poepte should live and act prudently, but should not 
be in a state of fear. 
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“FORWARD!” 


ever been thoroughly sleepy; so sleepy, for instance, 
that they could drop off, as the common saying is, 
while pistol shots were being tired all about them. 
Old soldiers, however, know only too well what such 
a state of exhaustion is like. 


During the latter part of this day’s experience, 
writes a Massachusetts soldier, describing a forced 
march in North Carolina, many became so tired that 
they slept while standing in the road during the 
numerous little halts when we were cautiously ad- 
vancing; and when softly the order ““Forward!” was 


could recover themselves. 

Whenever we were permitted to lie down, in spite 
of the roar of cannon, the rattle of musketry and 
bursting of shells, the majority would be asleep in an 
instant, only to be awakened by that recurring ‘For- 
ward!” which seemed to be the only sound that 
reached their comprehension. 

There was something so curious about this that it 
excited universal comment. 

On the Goldsboro’ march a soldier, sleeping, thor- 
oughly tired out, with his feet to the burning stump 
of a tree for warmth, rolled over upon it, oan set his 
clothing afire. 

Two or three of his comrades seized him and shook 
him vigorously, shouting themselves hoarse in trying 
to awaken him and warn him of his danger; but he 
rolled like a dummy in their hands, and slept on un- 
disturbed till some one mischievously uttered the 
command “Forward!” when he was on his feet in an 
instant, rubbing his eyes, and gathering himself to- 
gether ready to march. 


THROUGH THE TORRENT. 


In going to Waipio, Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop 
had noticed the deep holes and enormous boulders of 





According to his account sent to the Royal Geo- 


matter were thrown with terrific force to a height of 
several thousand feet. Mingled with this were clouds 
of carbonic and sulphurous gases, which expanded 
above into clouds of dazzling whiteness and fantastic 
shapes. The heavier matter quickly fell, but the 
lighter dust drifted away at a great elevation. 

There were three large and several small jets. The 
column from the largest rushed upwards from time 
to time like a solid wall of dark matter, often branch- 
ing like a pine-tree. The next day there was an 
island forty feet high and at least a mile in circuit. 





It continued to grow with the successive eruptions | 


| which continued for a long time, until it became 
| about five miles long by three miles broad. 
|__ Very recently the British ship Egeria touched at 
Falcon Island, for so it was known, and discovered 
that it was fast disappearing beneath the surface of 
the ocean. At very great risk an exploring party 
landed and climbed to the highest point o the 
island, where they planted a flag-staff about sixty 
feet from the edge of a cliff and two hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea-level. 

The island was composed of volcanic cinders which 
‘had all the appearance of coke, but became liquid 





graphical Society, vast masses of pulverized ‘volcanic | 


Scotchman’s Gulch, and had pictured to herself the 
fearful place it must be when full of water; but on 
| her return she found, as she says, that her wildest 


thus describes her experience : 





| Seotchman’s Gulch was now one huge, compressed, 
impetuous torrent, foaming and boiling in creamy 
eddies, rioting in deep, black chasms, and leaping 
down to the ocean in three rapids of the most tem- 
| pestuous kind. If we reached our destination that 
| night, we must somehow get over this raging water. 

ortions of two or three boulders could be seen, 
and on one of these, about twelve feet from the 
shore, a nude native, beautifully tattooed, with a 
lasso in his hand, was standing nearly up to his knees 
in foam, and about a third of the way from the other 
side was another native in deeper water, steadying 
himself with a pole. 

A young woman on horseback, whose near relative 
was dangerously ill at Hilo, was waiting, and the 
men were going to get her across. 

Deborah,—my sole companion,—to my dismay, 
said that if this woman got safely over, we would go, 

| too, as the ntives were very skilful. I declared that 





| at the lasso, and, slipping an 


Comparatively few persons in ordinary life have | 


given, they would topple like tenpins before they | 


imagination had fallen short of the reality. She | 


I would not cross, but would spend the night under 
the trees. 

The nearest man approached the shore, put the 
lasso round the nose of the woman’s horse, and 
dragged it into the torrent; and when he had got it 
as fur as he could, he threw the lasso to the man who 
was steadying himself with a pole. 

There was a deep chasm between the two into 
which the animal fell, as it tried to leap from one 
rock to another. Fora moment I saw only a woman’s 
head and shoulders, a horse’s head, a commotion of 
foam, a native tugging at the lasso, and then a violent 
scramble on to a rock, and a plunging and flounder- 
ing through deep water to shore. 

Then Deborah said she would go, and the same 
.process was repeated, with the same slip into the 
chasm, only with the variation that for a second she 
went out of sight altogether. 

I had made up my mind to stay where I was until 


the flood abated, but I could not make the natives 


understand, and while I was screaming, ‘No! no!” 
and trying to withdraw my stiffened limbs from the 
stirrups, the noose was put about my mare’s nose, 


| and she went in. It was horrible to think that as 


the others had gone I, too, must go. With violent 
plunging and struggling, the mare got her fore-feet 
on the rock, but she slipped back, snorting, into the 

hole, and the water went over my eyes. 
I struck her with my spurs, the men screeched and 
shouted, the hinder man — in, they both tugged 
struggling, the animal 


| gained the rock, and plunged through deep water to 


shore. 
—- +o —— 


YANKEE SPIRIT. 


Now and then one hears more or less discussion as 
to what constitutes “the Yankee spirit,” but like 
many other common phrases this one seems to elude 
the efforts of the definer and to be always in the air. 
The one thing always agreed upon is that to be a real 
Yankee one must be good at a bargain, and if this is 
not very definite it is at least something. 


There is a small boy in the neighborhood of Boston 
whose mother is English while his father is a New 
Englander. The parents have often laughingly de- 
bated whether the lad was or was not a genuine 
Yankee, but it was only on the day after last Christ- 
mas that they were able to agree in the matter. 

On that day the boy was for some time missing, 
and the whole family became much alarmed about 
him. The servants were sent to the neighbors, 
the house was thoroughly searched, the well looked 
into, and as a last resort the policemen of the village 
were called upon to aid in discovering the truant. 

When matters had gone as far as this the boy him- 
self was seen coming across the lawn in a draggled 
and evidently exhausted condition, but waving his 
hand with an air of triumph. 

“TI got thirty cents, mamma!” he shouted, as his 
anxious mother came hastening out to meet him. 

“Thirty cents!” she repeated in astonishment. 
“How did you get thirty cents?” 

“Why, with my organ, of course,” he answered, 
and he showed her, strapped upon his back, a toy 
hand-organ which had been among his Christmas 
gifts. ‘I’ve been playing way down to the other end 
of the town.” 

The English mother looked at the eager little fel- 
low, divided between a desire to laugh at the droll 
situation, the feeling that she should reprove the 
runaway, and the relief she felt at seeing the little 
fellow safe. 

“George,” she said, —— to her husband, who 
had come * in time to hear his son’s words, “you 
are right. He is a born Yankee.” 


He 
SELF-CONDEMNED. 


Out of our own mouths are we oftenest condemned. 
It is an old story that a student carrying on “high 
jinks” in his own room, called out to some one knock- 
ing at the door, “Who is that?’”? adding, when the 
visitor had replied, “Me, Professor B—,” “You 
can’t make me believe that. Professor B—— would 
have said ‘/.””” A newer story of self-condemnation 
comes from Murray’s Magazine. 


One summer evening, an old farmer sat on his door- 


| step smoking a pipe before going to bed. Presently 


a tramp approached and said: 

“Good-evening, sir.” 

“Good-evening,” answered the farmer. 

“TI have been walking a long distance,” said the 
tramp, “and if you will permit me, I'll sit a few 
minutes on your doorstep.” 

“All right,” was the answer. 

The two men fell into conversation, and as the 
farmer discovered his guest to be an intelligent. man, 
their talk was continued until a late hour. 

“Would you mind giving me a mug of cider?” 
asked the tramp, at length. 

“Not at all,” said the farmer, “I will do it with 
pleasure.” 

The cider was procured, and disposed of in a sum- 
mary fashion, and then came the next request: 

“I’ve travelled a good distance to-day, and I should 
like very much to lodge with you, if you’ve no objec- 
tion. 

“All right,’ answered the farmer, “I can accom- 
modate you.” 

Meanwhile his wife, who had long before retired, 
and was listening to the conversation from her bed- 
room, called out: 

“No, you won’t; I won’t have him here. Come, 
husband, it’s time for you to come in and lock up.” 

“Madam,” said the tramp, seriously, turning in the 
direction of the voice, ‘‘you should not speak so 
abruptly to a stranger. You might be entertaining 
an angel unawares.” 

“T aint a mite afraid,” returned the old lady, calmly. 

| “Angels don’t come round begging cider after dark.” 
| ————_or—_— 


} QUEER NAMES. 


| Southern negroes are noted for their high-sounding 
names. On attaining their freedom, many of them 

| took the names of their former masters, but the 

| greater part selected titles to suit their own fancy, 

| and not unnaturally these were often of a very 
grandiloquent sort. An old woman in South Carolina, 
who has a large family, all with long names, may be 
regarded as a fair specimen of her class. 


Her oldest son bears the appellation of James 
Washington Scipio Cesar Alfred June Louis Lynch. 
| One of her daughters is Ida Celestia Vene Lovely 
| Vine Susan Matilda Belle Caroline Lynch. Her 
| youngest is known as Rebecca Annabel Victoria 
2urty Lidy Medoria Lynch. 
| But some of the Caucasians are not far behind the 
| negroes in this respect. A young man of the same 
| South Carolina neighborhood revels in the names of 
all his uncles and grandfathers: James Virgil John 
Drubel William Philologus Gunter. 

Another odd name of a South Carolinian is Gilbert 
Filbert Fillmore Stansel Stanmore. 

A doctor relates that he was one day calling on a 
poor family of the South, when a little boy came in, 
gnawing a biscuit. He was unaware of the doctor’s 
presence, and went up to the medicine case, and be- 
gan looking at the bottles. 

“What is your name, my little man?” the doctor 
inquired. 

The boy looked up with an expression of surprise 
and terror, and shot under a bed. 

‘Don’t be scart of the doctor!’ called his mother. 
“Come out an’ tell him your name.” As the boy did 
not come out, his mother added, “His name is John 
Lamb Flam Lorregan Lanninhams Beauregard Cas- 
savanican Br——, but we call him Boozy for short.” 


MARCH 27, 1890. 
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For the Companion. 


DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY. 


Up through the mould 
So clinging and chilly, 
In a mantle of green 
Comes Daffy-down-dilly ; 
In a mantle of green 
Which she hastes to unfold 
Till she stands like a queen 
In a garment of gold. 


She doesn’t wait 
For the mild, settied weather, 

She knows that the robins 
And bluebirds together 

And the song-sparrow sweet 
Are beginning to sing, 

** And besides,” says dear Daffy, 
“I’m part of the spring. 


“And if I should linger 
Too long and be late 
The hyacinth too 
Might think she could wait. 
I must be in my place 
Although it is chilly, 
For the children expect me,” \| 
Says Daffy-down-dilly. | 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


a ~~ - \] 
For the Companion. 
THE “COMMODORE.” 


*“Q Mamma Terry, I’ve 'most 
smashed my thumb! Oh! Oh 
dear!’’ cried Winfred, bursting 
into the sitting-room like a small 
tornado. 

“Oh, hush, Win! If you haven’t 
been blown to pieces by a dyna- 
mite bomb, run over by an engine, 
or fallen out of a seventh-story 
window, there is no reason for 
howling so,’’ said Thad, his big 
brother, looking up from his Greek. 

“Do be quiet, Winny,’’ said 
sister Ruth, ‘or you'll have a 
policeman and all the neighbors 
in here to know who is being 
killed!” 

“But it hurts awfully!’ cried 
Winfred. ‘I guess you’d cry!” 

At that moment the bewitching 
strains of a hand-organ were heard 
in the street. Winfred ran to the 
window, and was perfectly quiet | 
until the monkey and organ moved 
on, then he took up his doleful 
crying where he left off. 

‘‘Winfred,’”’ said his mother, 
trying hard to speak patiently, 
‘“‘what is the trouble now ?”’ 

“T hurt my finger,”’ said the lit- 
tle boy. 

«‘Come here and let me see it.”” 

Winfred held up his fat little 
fingers, and looked at them with a 








Winfred was so delighted that he was nearly 
wild with joy. 

“You are the dearest, jolliest uncle in the 
world!” cried Winfred, hugging him till he cried 
for mercy. ‘How could you know just what I 
wanted most ?”’ 

“T thought you would like it,’’ said Uncle Ches- 
| ter. “It’s a fine bird, and quite young, so it 
| cannot converse very fluently yet; but you can 


| teach him, if you are patient. This species is very | 


teachable. There is one thing, perhaps, I ought 
>t } 


to hear any one cry.” 

Winfred’s face grew red as he saw Ruth and 
Thad smiling. He would not have had Uncle 
Chester know he cried for a bank full of money; 
and in all the fortnight he stayed, Winfred did 
not once cry. 

But the door had no sooner closed after Uncle 
Chester than he cried louder than ever. 


to room. 

He would say ‘“Commodore’’ quite plainly 
when asked his name, and when the others were 
laughing he joined with a gruft ‘Ha! ha!’ but 
the moment Winfred began to cry the bird cried 
out: “‘What a baby! Ha! ha! What a baby! 
What a baby! Ha! ha! What ababy!”’ Win- 
fred stopped instantly, so surprised that it nearly 
took his breath away, and it was several days 





| before he cried again. But whenever the boy 
| began to cry the parrot screamed, in a mocking 


| to mention, the Commodore dislikes very much | 





The parrot was his constant companion, and | 
rode on his shoulder or followed him from room | 





tone, ‘What a baby! ha! ha!’’ and very soon | 
Winfred did not dare to cry any more. } 

“That parrot is worth his weight in gold,” said | 
Thad one day. ‘*Win has not had a good cry for | 
weeks; but what bothers me is to know who 
taught the Commodore that phrase that has such | 
a wonderful effect.” | 

“It is my opinion,” said Ruth, “that mamma | 
and Uncle Chester know more about it than they 
are willing to tell.” 


What do you think ? Juuia D. Peck. 


—_ +o 
For the Companion. 
FIVE TIMES ZERO. 


Our thermometer hangs just outside a window, 
and from the same window we can see a gilded 
horse used as a vane on a neighbor’s barn. 

The other afternoon a member of the family 
came in from a walk, exclaiming, “It is terribiy 





cold!’ and stepping to the window, glanced at | 
the thermometer and reported, ‘‘Five below zero.” 

Ernest astonished us the next day by remark- 
ing gravely, after he had stood for some time by 
the window looking earnestly at the gilded horse, 
“T tell you what, this is an awful cold day! It is 
five times zero by that horse on Mr. Thompson’s 
barn.” 





I. 
Four and twenty froggies 


By the water cool; 
Standing on their hind legs, 
Playing singing-school. 


Ill. 
Four and twenty froggies 


Whisper as they leap: 
“Foolish little Johnny 


Thought we were asleep.” 








ll. 
Four and twenty froggies 


Now they close their eyes; 
“Ah!” said little Johnny, 


“Now I have a prize.” 


IV. 

Four and twenty froggies 
Splashed the water high; 

“Ah!” said Johnny sadly, 
“How shall I get dry?” 


Jenny WALLIs. 














puzzled expression on his face. 
“I spose it was this finger—or 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
: 


ENIGMA. 


My whole is iu three little parts 
Of speech so well compressed, 

Although my second one you’ll tind 
s by the « * * * * expressed. 


My first is but an article, 
My second infers possession, 
My third and last is often heard 
As “Womankind’s” expression. 


2. 
DEFINITIONS. 
Trees. 


1. To rub hard, and valuable in shipbuilding. 


2. An annoyance, and the occasion 
of an ancient quarrel. : 
3. A sign of sorrow, a purpose, 
and an interjection. 
4. A sandy shore. 
5. A pleasant resting-place, to 
emulate, and a beverage. 
6. A town in Massachusetts, and a 
hiding-place. 
7. A voracious insect. 
8. A country in Europe, and neat. 
9. A useful animal, a part of the 
body, and a fruit. 
10. A receptacle, and a fastening. 
11. A partition, and an edible. — 
12. A border, and a fastening. 
13. A body of water. 
14. An abbreviation repeated, and 
an edible. 
15. The covering of an animal. 
16. A necessity, and a luxury. 
17. A domestic animal, a Latin ab- 
breviation, and a pet name. 
18. Part of the hand. 
19. To waste away. 
20. To explode, and a syllable in 
music. 
21. A traitor, and an object of 
beauty. 
22. An ancient animal, and an 
ornament. 
23. A pleasant month, a vowel, and 
a murmuring sound. 
24. A nation, and the covering ot 
an animal. 
25. A human being, andacommand. 
26. To turn, and to wither. 
27. Ill, an article, and an increase. 
28. A personal pronoun. 
29. Acid, and to soak. 
30. The production of a curious in- 
sect, and part of the hand. 
31. A kind of fish, and a sort of 
weed. 
32. Essential to all plant-growth, a 
verb, a preposition, and a mountain 
range. 


3. 
HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION. 


An old castle stands on a small 
island ina lake. A boatman is leisure. 
ly rowing from castle to main land. 
His passengers are several men and 
one woman—a castle servant. One 
of the men roughly, sportingly at- 
tempts to lift the veil which is drawn 
closely over the woman’s face. In- 
stantly the pretended servant lifts a 
hand too white to have ever done 
hard work. Suspicion is aroused; the 
boat is turned about, and in all haste 
the royal murderess is carried back to 
the dull prison from which by craft 
and cunning, dressed in the clothes 
of her own washerwoman, she had so 
nearly escaped—escaped to a few 
lords, her supporters and fellow-plot- 
ters, waiting for her on the opposite 
bank. = 

4. 


ANAGRAM. 


H goes to Rome. 


mathe 


5 
: 


else, maybe, it was my thumb, I’ve ’most forgot | 
which,”’ he said, looking somewhat ashamed. 
“The injury must have been very slight, Win- | 
fred,”’ said Mrs. Terry, “or you would not have| Once there was a little piggy who found out, all 
forgotten so soon. You have a very bad habit of | at once, that he had two little ears. 
crying over every trifle, and it makes it very un- And he didn’t know what to do with them. And his mamma said: 7 Why is a noble purpose like an illustrious reputa- 
pleasant for all of us. Besides, dear, habits, So off he trotted to his mamma, and said: “Ugh! ugh! ugh! You goose of a piggy, smel/ | tion?” Because it is an aim (a name) that is honor- 
like threads, can be easily broken when they are “Wee! wee! wee! Big Mamma Piggy, what with your smooth little nose!” avy is Mt. Washington like ill-will? Because it 
little, but they grow stronger year by year, until | shall I do with my two little ears ?”” So Baby Pig put his little nose down to the | js a pique (peak). 
they are like huge cables. How sad it would be,| And his mamma said: trough and smelled as hard as ever he could. ; 
when you are a man, if you should cry every; ‘Ugh! ugh! ugh! ‘You goose of a piggy,| And oh dear, how good that milk did smell! Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
time you stubbed your toe, or got a sliver in your | listen with your two little ears!” Then all at once this little piggy found out that | > Type-Writer. 


For the Companion. I am full of wondrous tales, 

Strange adventures, poems of glory, 
Songs that you have often sung, 
Rhymes that ripple on your tongue, 

Facts and many a thrilling story. 


And he didn’t know what in the world to do | 
with it. 
So off he scampered to his mamma and squealed : | 
‘““Wee! wee! wee! Big Mamma Piggy, what 
shall I do with my smooth little nose ? a a 


THE STORY HAZEL LIKES. 





| 
| 
| 





finger.”’ So Baby Pig pricked up his two little ears, | he had a hungry little mouth. 4 2 : wv ’ 
Winfred’s face grew very hot with shame. | and listened with all his might. And he really didn’t know what to do with it. | Cc ERED 
“Course I sha’n’t cry when I’m a man!” he! And pretty soon he heard the sound of two tiny So off he skipped to his mamma and asked : = = z 4 : 
said. | feet walking pat, pat, pat on the ground. “Wee! wee! wee! Big Mamma Piggy, what INANE 
“I fear you will, unless you break yourself of| Then all at once this little piggy found out that | shall I do with my hungry little mouth ?” - 4 se > : 
the habit now,” said his mother. ‘You used to} he had two little eyes. And his mamma said: rF TERY 
be a brave little boy, but for the last year you; And he didn’t know what in the world to do! “Ugh! ugh! ugh! You duck of a piggy, eat GAUGE 


Second row—Alexandria. 
Fourth row—Swedenborg. 


3. RATE L 


have grown more and more babyish. I really | with them. 
feel ashamed of you, Winfred.” | So off he ran to his mamma, and cried: 
‘‘Maybe I sha’n't cry any more,” said the little 


with your hungry little mouth!” 
So Baby Pig opened his mouth as wide as ever | 


boy, with his arms round his mother’s neck. 
Nevertheless, he had three more ‘crying spells”’ 


“Wee! wee! wee! Big Mamma Piggy, what | he could and put it down to the milk in the | ATONE 
| 


shall I do with my two little eyes ?”’ 
And his mamma said: 


trough. | 
And he ate as fast as you can think, so that | 


TenewaAa as 
SRA C F 
LENT E 


before bed-time. “Ugh! ugh! ugh! You goose of a piggy, look | pretty soon that sweet warm milk was all gone! | 
The next day there was great rejoicing in the with your two little eyes!” So, darling, now you know what to do with your | eid. aiabeaen. Bachan. Gea. 

: : . > ht - i. -C: ecan—Nap, pe . 
house, for Uncle Chester came home. So Baby Pig opened his two little eyes as wide | ears and eyes and nose and your hungry little | , p, pen, Pan, can, pean, 


4. 1. “Leserted Village,’ Holmes. 
2. “Faery Queen,” Kirk White, Gray, Gay. 


pace, cane, cape, cap and a 
Uncle Chester was a sailor, and had been away as ever he could, and looked. mouth. H. F. P. mi. aa » Shark; hag, ark, gash, bag, rag, 
a ° ‘ ' a as , rash and ash. 
on a long voyage. Every one liked the kind, And pretty soon he saw a dear little girl, in a ae _3. Phil-Bert, Filbert—Fir, belt, rib, tire, fit, fib, lie, 
jolly sailor, but Winfred thought him the great- pink dress and white bonnet, carrying a little tin | | _ — = — 3 
: age : : Be Sel , ‘ : English w Ne . 

est hero in the world. pail in her hand, and coming right toward the! Nrppy was watching the canaries one day. | whale, wie phen _ et Ee gnat, shawl, hen, 

Uncle Chester brought them all presents from pig-pen! And when she got there, she poured | Aunt Mary had just given them some fresh seed, | - a land, lad, man, no, dam, don, 

iste ‘ . . . ee ee Ve 3 Loews little » wane sv cracking it. Amon, load and mal. 
distant lands—shells and rare curiosities, but to some sweet, warm milk into pigay’s little trough. | and they were busy cracking it 6. Cream nut—Ream, ram, cant, cue, crane, rut, 
Winfred he brought a beautiful green parrot, with Then all at once this little piggy found out that | 


“O auntie,” cried Neddy, eagerly, “just hark | crate, cam, tram and cur. 
brilliant red feathers around his neck. he had a smooth little pink nose. | how their teeth snap!”’ 





6. Solo, love, vein, Inc, care, real, also. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


The Boston Herald recently mentioned the case of 
the father of a highly respected Boston physician 
who, at a somewhat late stage of consumption, when 
so weak as to be hardly able to walk, took his horse 
and chaise, and with a friend as a companion, jour- 
neyed from place to place for several weeks, and re- 
turned practically cured. 

What was the secret of that cure? Clearly not | 
medical drugs. Yet it is just these that the consump- 
tive generally relies on almost exclusively, taking the 
prescription daily in his cushioned chair, until he is 
lifted to his bed, to wear out the little remnant of his 
life. 

From first to last his medicines have merely, or 
mainly, made him feel more comfortable, while the 
disease has steadily progressed to the fatal end. 








In the case of the wiser man mentioned above, 
pure air was the chief element of cure; and the pure | 
air was kept pure, for, while his own breathing 
tended to infect it, he was constantly leaving the in. | 
fection behind him. To the consumptive pure air is 
always the first requisite, and the main value of win- 


ter resorts is in their allowing the patient to spend 
so large a part of his time out of doors. 

A distinguished physician once said that if he were 
attacked with consumption, he would build a shed to 
his house and sleep in it. Thus, through the free 
circulation, he would avoid the constant re-breathing 
of his own infected breath. 

But in the case under consideration, the breathing 
of pure air was not the only advantage of the course 
pursued. The man’s daily travel gave him a gentle 
exercise suited to his condition. Disease can be | 
thrown off only by the activity of the various life. 
processes—digestion, assimilation, secretion, excre | 
tion, and the many chemical and vital changes. | 

Now it is an established fact that a certain amount | 
of physical exercise is essential to such activity of 
the vital processes. In the case of the sick, it is 
especially essential, since the system must be daily 
ridding itself of morbid matter, and be making un- 
wonted draughts on its recuperative power. 

In some cases a horse’s back would be better than 
the chaise; but the exercise must be suited to the 
particular case. It must never be fatiguing. 

Another element of the cure was the change of 
scene. It is a great help to have the mind diverted 
from one’s symptoms, and pleasantly taken up with 
new surroundings, as far as possible removed from 
ordinary business cares and the accustomed routine 
of thought. 

But consumption is a disease which specially de- 
mands aid in keeping up a feeble appetite. The in- 
valid must be enabled to eat a liberal supply of easily 
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“Yes, Hoheit,” said the man, standing motioniess. 

“ Who am 1?” 

“Prinz Heinrich.” 

“Why don’t you salute then?” 

“Because we do not present arms to an unwashed 
prince,’’ replied the man, who bad received his orders 
from the prince’s mother. 

The little fellow said not a word, but walked on, 
bravely winking back the two big tears which filled 


his eyes. Next morning, however, he took his bath 100 good designs, read 


with perfect docility, and was never known to com- 
plain of it again. 
. o i 


STRING BEANS. 


One cannot travel far away from nome, no matter 
in what direction, without seeing new things and 
hearing novel expressions. He will be fortunate if 
he escapes making now and then some laughable 
blunder. The Chicago Herald bas a story of a Scotch 
woman who had come to the United States, and 
settled in one of our mining districts. 


On going to the village store one day, she saw some 
string beans exposed for sale, and made bold to sa 
to the shopkeeper that she thought it a shame to pic 
such things before they were ripe. 

The man explained that the beans were really fine 
eating, and urged her to buy some and try them for 
herself. He added that they must be prepared in 
such and such a way—she must string them, and 
then boil them till they were quite soft and tender. 

The good woman, desirous of learning all she 
could of the ways of her adopted country, listened 
attentively to what the shopkeeper had to say, and 
finally took home a mess of the strange-looking deli- 
cacies. 

An hour or two iater one of her neighbors dropped 
into her cottage, and found the old woman busy get- 
ting dinner. The visitor did not mean to be rude, 
perhaps, but she burst out laughing. There sat the 
old lady, the bean-pods in her lap, and a needle and 
thread in her hand. She was stringing the beans. 

The neighbor quickly supplied the information 
which the D ovisien-ealier had failed to give, and the 
beans were properly cooked. Let us hope the Scotch 
woman found them good. 


a 
“POOR MAMMA!” 


Not many things in the life of a boy seem more 
important to him than his first getting into trousers. 
It is to be doubted, indeed, if be is likely to tind much 
in his after life that will give a joy so keen and un- 
mixed; and when Master Jamie, having reached the 
mature age of ‘“‘most five,”’ as he put it, was given 
his first pair of knickerbockers, the whole family 
were naturally called upon to rejoice with him 


It was after his first transports of delight were 
over, and he was able to speak of the great event 
with calmness, that Jamie came to his mother, and 
after purading up and down before her two or three 
times, said, in a tone of — satisfaction : 

“QO mamma, pants make me feel so like somebody! 
Don’t I look real grown up, mamma?” 

His mother smilingly told him that he certainly did, 
and that she could not feel that he was her baby any 
more. 

“Didn't it make you feel grown up, mamma,” Jamie 
- + “when you —” 

e stopped short. It had evidently come to his 
mind that his mother had never known this deep 
delight which so filled his soul. He tooked at her a 
moment, an expression of the deepest pity coming 
over his face, and then he took her wood in both of 
his and laid it against his cheek. 

“Poor mamma!”’ he said, softly. ‘‘Poor mamma! 
If you’d been my little girl, I’d have let you wear 
pants just the same as if you’d been a boy.” 


eS en 
WONDERFUL BABY. 

One of the many thousands of wonderful babies 

was lately brought out for the inspection of a friend 

of the family. ‘Really, Mr. Seacook,” said the 


mother, “I suppose it’s perfectly natural for every 
mother to think that her baby is the smartest one in 


| the world, but our baby just proves it.” 


“Indeed? What does he do?” 

“Everything, Mr. Seacook; everything.” 

“Does he walk?” 

“Walk? Why, he’s too young for that! The idea 
of a — not yet a year old walking! But just let 
me hold him FE in my arms, and see how perfectly he 
executes the Highland fling.” 

The baby kicks his iegs out. Mr. Seacook expresses 
wonder and admiration, and asks: 

“Can he say ‘mamma?’”’ 

“Oh no, but you ought to hear him imitate a loco 
motive!”’ 

“Dear me! How does he do it?” 

“He puffs out his little cheeks, and says, ‘Oo! oo!” 

“Well, now, that is eur rising! What other re- 
markable things can the baby do?” 

“O Mr. Seacook, you should see him when I take 
him up in my arms, so! He looks up in my face just 
as sweetly, and breathes!” 

The a ag pew agreed that at last the most won. 
derful baby in the world had been found. 


——— 
TALKING AND READING. 


It may be doubted if there are any “dumb animals.” 
We do not call a Hottentot dumb because he cannot 


digested food, and the above conditions all tend to | speak English. Why, then, should we call a dog or a 


serve him In this direction. 


horse dumb, simply because its language is wholly or 


partly unintelligible to us? 


—_——>_—_—_ 
PUNISHING A PRINCE. 


The Empress Victoria, wife of the late Emperor | 
Frederick, of Germany, has always been a careful | 


The prosecutor in a recent horse.stealing case in 
London, pore to the Telegraph, declared that 
his colt, of which he had been robbed, “spoke to him 
like” when he found it. 

On being asked to oe himself, he answered 
that the colt ‘“‘whinnied,” which “was speaking to 


and keen-eyed disciplinarian in domestic life. She | me as plain as anything not a Christian could.” 


notices the slightest variation in the dress of a house. | 
maid, as quickly as she used to detect a fault in her | 
children, and punishes one as inexorably as the other 

Prince Henry, the brother of the present emperor, 
had, when a small boy, the greatest objection to his 
daily bath, and the nursery became every morning 
the scene of a vigorous and tearful struggle, on his 
part, against “tubbing.””. His mother tried in vain to 
persuade him that baths were inevitable, and that he 
must submit to them, but she finally gave the nurse 
orders, one morning, to let him have his own way. 

Prince Henry, confident that he had gained a 
remarkable victory, was exultant, and when he set 
out for his morning walk, took no pains to conceal 
his triumph. He indulged in sundry taunting remarks 
to his attendants, but on returning home, he was 
surprised to notice that the sentinel at the gate did 
not present arms as he passed. 

On reaching the palace, he found a second sentinel 
equally remiss, and, knowing, as well as any of his 
punctilious military race, what was due to his rank, 
the little fellow walked up to the man, and asked, 
severely: "Do you know who | am?” 





The same paper reports that an over inquisitive 
gentleman asked a cabman if he thought his horse 
preferred standing ‘‘on the rank,” or pulling the cab. 

“Well, sir,” replied cabby, “I thinks, on the ‘ole, 
he’d rather pull the cab You see he reads the names 
over the shop windows, and they make ’im laugh ” 


——.§—___ 


CONFUSING. 


A minister who enjoys a laugh as well as any one, 
says that he was once invited to take tea with the 
family of a new parishioner, 


Among the members of the household were a quiet 


little lad of four or five years and a middle-aged, 
unmarried lady, whom the rest of the family addressed 
as “Aunt Mattie.” 

Just before supper was announced, the little boy 
came into the parlor and said, in a shrill whisper, 


| heard by all present : 








Bewar 








“Aunt Ma.a-ttie, ma says she’s goin’ to set you by 


the pre-e-e-cher. Aint that a good joke on you?” 
‘ictal 


“IT pon’? feel very well, mamma,” said a little boy 


of four vears after a too hearty dinner one day, “I 


have such a pain im my lap.” 





America again takes the tead. ‘We could 
hardly believe our good tuck when we veotured to ask 
for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla im Parts, to bave it 
banded us: it was like meeting an old friend.” — (adv. 








SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 
BRIGGS’S PATENT TRANSFER PAPERS. 





Book showing hundreds of desigus, 10c. 
Sheet containing twelve desigus, 10c. 
to stamp. 40c. 
1 Braiding Dress set—Collar, Cufis, Vest. “a 
and 5 . 
1 ounce Waste Embroidery Si 5 3 


1k c. 
25 Skeins Ase’d Colors Embroidery Silk, 10c. 
$3 eins rj Colors rex ery ’ 3c: 


osetie 
“ “ * Etching Silk, 10c. 


Fan the above for $1.30. The best value ever offered. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


LUNDBORGS 


FAMOUS PERFUMES. 
EDENDA, 


GOYA LILY. 
MARECHAL NEL ROSE, 
ALPINE V)OLET. 


STrotce: this happen to meet the 








notice of any one unfamiliar with the 
superiority of Lundborg’s Perfumes, 
we will send sample of odor selected on 
receipt of name, address, and 10 cents in 


stamps. 
LADD & COFFIN, 
Proprietors and Manufact q 
24 Barclay St., New York. 
Mention 7% ne Youth’s Comranion. 
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SUMMER SILK FABRICS. 


The popular Silk for Spring and Sum- 
mer wear is variously known as India, 
China or Japan Silk. It is most durable 
and comfortable and is peculiarly adapted 
to prevailing style of dress. 

Plain Colors, light and dark, are 65 cents, 
go cents, $1.00 and $1.25 per yard. 

Fancy Patterns, in great variety, 75 cents, 
85 cents, $1.00, $1.25 per yard; and two 
lines unusually fine at $1.50 and $1.75. 

Wash Silks, in stripes, checks and plaids, 
at $1.00 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 1th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GOFF'S BRAID. 





Whenever you visit the shops 
in town, 

Looking for Braid to bind 
your gown, 

Secure the Clasp, wherever 
found, 

That holds the Roll on which 
is wound 

The Braid that is known the 
world around. 











A Century 


o “Talkin 


Is not worth a 


Muinute’s Proof 


It don’t take many minutes to 
prove that 


Pyle’s Pearline 


well wash clothes, will clean house— 
will do it well—will save you time ; 
labor ; wear and tear; will reduce 
drudgery ; will not hurt your hands; 
your clothes or paint,and besides will 
cost you no more than common bar 
soap. One honest trial will proveall 
that. Why not accept thetestimony _- 
of the millions who use it, as proof of == 
its virtue. Among your friends you'll~ 
find those who have used Pearline for 

years—ask them—they will tell you 


**can’t do without it.” 


prizes, 
15t 
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Pearline is the original Washing Compound—used by millions, 
but imitated by thousands who peddle their stuff or give worthless 
Pearline is never peddled, but sold by all grocers. “ 


Manufacturec only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





















ty © Mm Bixby & On “iS 
WE OFFER TO PRESENT, FREE, 


the game “ A SWARM OF BEES,” to EACH ONE 
sending usa CORRECT ANSWER | apie. | the year 
1890, PROVIDED—a two cent stamp is enclosed, and 
the answer to the puzzle ss of the sixteen 
words distinctly written) is accompanied by a label 


taken from the top of the lid of a box of the large or 
“ B ” size of 


BIXBY’S “THREE BEE” BLACKING, 


With Patent Handle, 
FOR MEN’S SHOES. 
@ label from a bottle o: 


BIXBY’ 












“ROYAL POLISH,” 


FOR LADIES’? SHOES, 

The labels may be readily removed after sub- 
merging thelid or bottle in water over night. 

Answers must be accompanied, also, with thé 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF THB MERCHANT 
from whom the Blacking or Polish was purchased. 

The Game we offer is one of the most amusing and 
yet scientific games ever invented—simple enough to 
give entertainment to the young—deep and ingenious 
enough to entertain — of chess experts. It 
is played on a handsomely constructed beard, fur- 
nished complete with counters, ete. 


















Zz = Say 


ON THE CONDITIONS PREVIOUSLY NAMED 
we will ALSO PRESENT a 


FIVE DOLLAR GOLD PIECE 


to the sender of the Greatest Number of the 
“B" gize of “ Three Bee’ Blacking 

Labels, received by us BACH 
MONTH, during the same year 
All those sending three or more 
of the labels will receive the 
game whether their answers are 
correct or not. 

Extra copies of the Puzzle will 
be mailed, or additional :nforma- 
tion given, upon receipt of a two 
cent stamp. Presents will be for- 
warded at the end of each month— 
postage prepaid. If you fail to receive one it is be- 
cause your auswer is not correct, or you have not 
complied with all the requirements. 

COMPETITORS for our presents will understand our 
object is to secure a more thorough imtroduction of 
our “Three Bee” Blacking and ‘‘Royal Polish” 
among consumers. Do not credit disparaging state- 
ments about the goods, but test them yourself. 
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When they are not readily found an Enterprising 
Local Dealer will Procure a Supply if a legitimate 
demand is made for them. Address, 
8. M. BIXBY & CO., Advertising Department, 
194 anp 196 HesTER St., New YORK. 
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an excellent preventive of such affections met the | “break.” It is on this residuum, however, that the rudimentary. A singer cannot have too much com- ? 
thorough ventilation of the lungs which it involves. | rule of not singing during the break is based—a curi- | mand over every part of his vocal apparatus, and this 
ous example of the “tyranny of a minority.” } can only be acquired by constant practice. 


By exer- 














For the Companion. 


TRAINING OF THE VOICE IN 


By Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


YOUTH. 


Surgeon to the late Emperor Frederick of Germany. 


For more than a quarter of a century I have had 
unusual opportunities, as a physician who has taken 
the organs of voice for his province, to see the phys- 
ical effects of various methods of vocal training. 
My experience has led me to certain conclusions | 


which have at least the merit of being founded on} 


personal observation, unbiassed by artistic or profes- 
sional prejudice. Let it be understood that I speak 
from what I may call the pianoforte tuner’s point of 


view; the higher mysteries of musical effect I leaf® 


to the initiated. 

Training does for the voice what education does for 
the mind. Itdevelops its powers and makes it master 
of its own resources. Further than this, vocal train- 
ing perfects and strengthens the instrument, and 
makes it capable of greater execution, more capable 
of sustaining fatigue, and better fitted to resist wear 
and tear than it would otherwise be. 

A trained voice can do more and better work with 
less effort than an untrained one. The difference is 
precisely that between an athlete in perfect condition, 


| 
and a man whose muscles have not been hardened by | 


exercise or drilled into eflicient working by practice. 

When the voice is rightly used, the singer feels the 
peculiar physical satisfaction which accompanies the 
successful performance of any feat of skill. He re- 
joices in his art, and seems incapable of fatigue. The 
wrong use of the voice, on the other hand, speedily 
brings its own punishment by giving rise to a sense 
of exhausting strain, sometimes even to sharp pain. 

Japanese singers are said to produce their voices in 
so unnatural a manner that the effort often brings 
tears to their eyes. Itis chiefly untrained singers and 
speakers, who suffer from ‘‘clergyman’s sore throat” 
and weak action of the vocal cords; trained vocalists 
are remarkably exempt from such affections. 

All voices are susceptible of some degree of culti- 
vation, though, of course, no kind nor amount of 
training will convert the “‘thin and scrannel pipe” of 
the average English or American girl into the mag- 
nificent organ of a Tietjens or a Patti. But even 
these queens of song would have remained compara- 
tively mute and inglorious if training had not given 
them a key to unlock the vocal treasures with which 
nature had dowered them. 

The effect of training on the voice is like that of 
military drill on the frame. Doctor Parkes has given 
a graphic description of the transformation of a 
narrow-chested, ill-grown lad into a man of splendid 
physique under the salutary treatment of the drill- 
sergeant. Singing masters often work similar mira- 
cles. Training enabled Tamberlik, in his own words, 
to “add a story to his voice.’ Though apparently 
intended by nature for a baritone, he succeeded in 
creating for himself a tenor register of prodigious 
compass and exquisite beauty. 

In the domain of speech, we know that Cicero’s 
voice was by nature weak and unmusical, and re- 
mained so in spite of the labors of several teachers to 
improve it. At Athens, however, he found a master 
who made it equal to the greatest oratorical efforts. 
It is noteworthy, too, that this vocal discipline had 
the happiest effect on his health. 

I now proceed, without further preface, to state the 





F 
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Training should be Begun Early. 


Almost as soon as a child can speak, certainly as 
soon as it begins to read. This can be done without 


formal instruction, which would, of course, be use- | and should communicate with the outer world only | 


Every one about the child, including servants | 


less. 
as far as possible, should make a point of speaking 
with propriety and distinctness, and defects of tone 
and pronunciation should be corrected from the first. 

As Quintilian says, ‘We are by nature most reten- 
tive of impressions received in these tender years,” 


and if the child has good models for its earliest lisp- | 


ings, there will be no bad habits to be unlearned 
later on with much labor which might better be 
spared for things of greater consequence. 

In Cardinal Wolsey’s “Letter of Advice and Direc- 
tion,” written in 1528 to the masters of Ipswich 
School, of which he was the founder, he lays great 
stress on the training in speech of the very youngest | 
oys, “whose now flexible accent it should be your | 

chief concern to form, making them repeat the ele- | 
ments assigned them with the most distinct and 
delicate pronunciation, since raw material may be 
wrought to any shape whatever.” 

The ancients rightly attached the greatest impor- | 
tance to the training of the organs of speech in child- 
hood. They even made their little ones practise the 
rapid but distinct repetition of words and verses of 


| an especially “craggy” nature in order to perfect the 


| 





views on the training of the voice which my medical | 


experience has led me to form. The space at my dis- 


posal will not allow anything like a full discussion of | 


the subject; I have, therefore, embodied the points I | 


wish to enforce in a few propositions which I offer | 


for consideration. 
Training of the Voice should be Universal. 


This is already carried out to a certain extent in 
the English Board Schools, but in the higher class 


articulation. Words like Sphragidonuchargokometas 
and Kompophakelorrhemona, and verses like 


Fraxinw’ fixa ferox infesta infunditus ossis, 


which shows that even our own ‘Peter Piper’ has a 
classical original, were used in Roman nurseries to 
make the tongues of future orators lissome. 

As for training in singing, that may with advan- 
tage be begun as early as between three and four. 
Little airs of strictly limited compass may be taught, 
and obvious errors of production corrected without 
the least appearance of task work. 

If attention is given to this matter from the outset, 
slight defects of conformation, such as enlarged ton- 
sils, want of perfect freedom of the tongue, blocking 
of the nasal passages, irregularities of the teeth, etc., 
may be discovered and remedied before the bad habits 
of breathing and speaking which they entail have 
become inveterate. 

As the voice develops, training should be continued, 
but always within limits carefully adapted to the con- 
dition of the growing organs. To put off teaching to 
sing until after a girl is “formed” is, in my opinion, 
as great a mistake as it would be to defer teaching her 
to dance, to ride or to swim till the same period. 

There is some reason, no doubt, for the delay when 
it is a question of putting the finishing touches to the 
vocal education; it is only when the organs have 
reached their full development that the quality and 
power of the voice can be definitively estimated, and 
it is only when the period of adolescence is past that 
the body as a whole is capable of bearing the strain 
of systematic training. But to allow no training at 
all in childhood seems to me as irrational as it would 
be to forbid a boy to run till he was old enough to be 
trained for racing. 

The imitative faculty of children, and the flexibility 
of their organs, make the acquisition of correct habits 
of voice-production little more than play to them; 
when the parts are “‘set,’”’ it becomes a labor, and in 
many cases an impossibility. 


Training should be Continuous. 


It is often begun early enough, especially in these 
days of Kindergarten and Board Schools, but it is 
still, I think, the general rule to interrupt it, in boys, 
when the voice begins to ‘“‘crack”’ or change. This I 
believe to be a mistake. The reason alleged is that at 
that time the whole internal economy of the vocal 
organs is so disorganized as to be unfit for work, and 
it is said that if the voice is used during this tran- 
sition stage, there is fear of its being hopelessly 
spoiled. 

There has been so much confusion both of thought 
and expression in discussing this subject that a few 
words of explanation may not be out of place. 

The confusion to which I allude vitiates nearly all 


| the statistics which have been collected with reference 


schools and universities it is almost entirely neg- | 


lected. Most people who have thought upon the 
subject are agreed that universal training of the 
speaking voice is desirable. I contend further, that 
every child should be taught to sing. 

Even when the musical sense is absolutely deficient, 
the vocal organs would thus receive a certain amount 
of drilling which must conduce to their proper use in 
speaking. The child would learn, at least, to open 
the mouth, separate the teeth and deliver the voice a 
little less from the innermost recesses of the throat. 
That is something gained both for articulate speech 
in the mother tongue, and for the better pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages, a point in which English 
and Americans are confessedly inferior to the Scotch, 
the broad, open vowels of whose native Doric help 
to shape their mouths more readily to strange 
sounds. 

Another point of even greater importance is the 


to this point. The question is not whether a boy 
should continue to sing “without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice,” as Malvolio puts it, throughout 
the period of change, but whether he should sing at 
all. 

Again, the matter has been debated almost entirely 
with reference to the production of great singers. 
Great singers, however, must always be exceptional, 
and even if it were conceded that training during the 
“break” was of doubtful utility in the evolution of a 
magnificent voice, it might still be valuable for the 
generality of voices. 

The arguments which have been founded on the 
small number of great singers, as compared with the 
large number of promising choristers, would equally 
prove that education of any kind was injurious at the 
period of adolescence, for of the thousands of clever 
school-boys how many grow into remarkable men? 
If a promising chorister turns out an indifferent 
| singer in after-life, that only proves that his larynx 


effect of singing as a physical exercise. If nothing |in the course of development underwent a change 


else can be taught, at least the child will learn to 
breathe properly; its lungs will be expanded, the 
muscles of the chest and neck brought into vigorous 


which impaired its excellence as a musical instru- 
ment. Itis obvious that this may occur with or with- 
out training, and the enforced rest and want of con- 


play, and the circulation in the upper parts of the | tinuous training may not possibly help to cause it. 


body healthily stimulated. 
Sir John Sinclair, who wrote a book on hygiene 


long before it became the fashionable gospel of the | 


day, looked upon much use of the voice as a fair sub- 
stitute for bodily exercise. For this reason, he says, 
school-masters are exceptionally long-lived. He is 
ungallant enough to add that women need exercise 
less than men, because they speak much more. 


I do not at all agree with Dr. J. C. Warren, who, in | innervation—that is to say, the communication with 


an address delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction in August, 1830, whilst commending “the 


judicious use of the voice by reading aloud,” does not | 


speak so favorably of singing, which he says is ‘only 
to be pursued by those whose chests are ample and 


advise it in grown-up persons whose lungs were actu- | 


That a great change takes place in a boy’s larnyx is 
true, but it is not true, as is too often assumed, that 
this change is sudden and accompanied by utter break- 
down of the voice. The parts enlarge in every dimen- 
sion, and this increased activity of growth entails a 
corresponding activity of nutrition. A large supply 
of blood is needed by the cartilages, ligaments and 
muscles which make up the vocal apparatus, and the 


the brain or centre of government—is thrown a little 
out of order, owing to the constantly altering rela- 
tions of parts. 

There is thus a condition of slight congestion or 


| redness of the vocal cords, with a little uncertainty 
pulmonary organs vigorous.” Whilst I should not | 


in their action; but it is only in a relatively small 
number of cases—seventeen per cent. according to 


To be consistent, the advocates of perfect rest 
should forbid boys whose voices are changing to 
speak; the future Marios should go about wrapped in 
cotton-wool, with hot-water pipes round their throats, 


in the softest whispers! 
In insisting on the necessity of continuous training, 
| however, I am anxious not to be misunderstood here, 
| as [already have been several times elsewhere. What 
I contend for is that each case should be treated on 
| its own merits; if the lad is hoarse and his voice 
| *quavers like a frog in a quinsy,” as Sir Anthony 
Absolute says, of course he should not sing. Indeed, 


he could not if he tried. But if the change, as is they preserve their flexibility much longer—some- 


cise, muscles are not only made more supple but 

larger and more powerful, whilst the complex nervous 

actions which set them in motion and regulate them 
| are made swifter and more unerring. 

Constant practice and the imitation of good models 
are the cardinal principles of voice-training. It is 
obvious that this is at once easier and more likely to 

| be fruitful in youth than at a later period. With ad- 
vancing years the muscles of the larynx become rigid, 
and the cartilages are wholly or in part transformed 
into bone, in some cases even before the age of thirty- 
five. If, however, the parts have been developed by 


training, and are kept in order by frequent practice, 


| usually the case, is gradual—and it is often as long | 


| as two years before it is complete—there is no earthly 
| reason why training should not be continued, provided 
| 


it is moderate in amount, and carried out under the | T 


watchful supervision of an intelligent instructor, as- 

sisted, if need be, by the advice of a competent phy- 

sician. 

Some may be able to bear less than others, or the 
| same boy’s larynx may be more subject to damage at 
| one time than another. All this must be carefully 

taken into account, and the wind must be in every 
| case tempered to the shorn lamb. 

With regard to girls, there is less alteration in the 
vocal organs themselves, but the vast changes in 
other parts of the system may affect the general 
health, making any training that involves the slight- 
est physical fatigue unadvisable for a time. 


Training should be Individual. 


This is almost a truism when stated, but the point 
is very often neglected in practice, especially in choirs. 
It is particularly important when training is con- 
tinued during the change of voice—so essential, in- 


the instrument under such circumstances, that unless 
the closest attention can be given to each individual, 
it would be better to forbid singing altogether. 

It is not only the throat that must be watched, but 
the chest and the system generally. The mental dis- 
position must also be considered, some children being 
better directed by gentleness, others by severity, some 
requiring encouragement, others a little repression. 

The compass and quality of each voice must be 
taken into account, so that on the one hand the pupil’s 
| powers may not be overtasked, nor, on the other, 
should he from shyness or disinclination for exertion 
be allowed to hide his talent under a bushel. Boys 
should be trained by men, and girls by women, as the 
relative extent of the registers, and consequently the 
rules for the delivery of the voice, vary in the two 
sexes. 





Training should be Prolonged. 


After the voice has settled down into its final char- 
acter, the work of serious training begins. This 
should never last less than seven years, and as the 
voice goes on developing till the age of twenty-eight 
or thirty, the period of pupilage might with advan- 
tage be still further prolonged. 

Nowadays the tendency is to launch ‘out after six 
months or a year of more or less impatient and inad- 
equate preparation, and yet with this significant fact 
before their eyes, there are people who will tell you 
that there are no voices now such as there were forty 
or fifty years ago, still less such as we read of as 
having charmed the general ear “in the brave days of 
old.” 

It is not the voices that are degenerating, but the 
teachers, and particularly the pupils. Where, at the 
present time, are there singers who will live for years 
under half monastic discipline, practising scales, trills, 
messa di voce, postamento, etc., day by day till, like 
Balthasar Ferri in the seventeenth century, they can 
go up and down the chromatic scale in a continuous 
trill with such accuracy, though without any accom- 
paniment, that if the note were suddenly struck at 
any given moment, the voice would be found perfectly 
in tune? 

This, I take it, is the secret of our present lack of 
really fine voices, particularly tenors. The fully ripe 
and perfect voice is a plant of slow growth, and re- 
quires the most patient and assiduous cultivation. 
The process is altogether too tedious for these go- 
ahead days. Our modern voices are in fact too often 
“Jerry-built,” they are made for show, not for wear. 
Everything is sacrificed to temporary effect, whereas, 
as Longfellow sings: 

“In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 


Each minute and unseen 4 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


As to particular methods of voice-training I am in- 
competent to speak. On general principles, however, 
I object to all unnecessary complications of what is 
after all a simple matter. I do not think that a 
knowledge of the anatomy of the vocal organs, or 
familiarity with the working of them as shown by the 
laryngoscope, is of much help to a vocalist. 

There is no royal road to success in learning to sing, 
no secret which will save the pupil from severe and 
protracted labor in gaining a mastery over his instru- 
ment. Every detail of the art has to be acquired, for 
hardly anything but error “comes by nature;” the 
respiratory organs, the vocal cords, the epiglottis, the 
soft palate and uvula, the tongue, cheeks and lips all 
have to be drilled to accurate adjustment and harmo. 
nious action. 

Details on these various subjects I must leave to 
singing masters, but in general terms, I may say that 
the vocalist should not rest satisfied till he has trained 
each separate part to do its work in the most perfect 
manner possible. 

A great deal of attention is rightly given to the 
management of the breath, the proper use of the 
registers, the position of the tongue and the shape of 
the mouth; but I think more might be done, perhaps, 
in acquiring complete voluntary control over such 








the larynx—and the soft palate and uvula. 


of the will can by determined effort be brought into 
| subjection to it. Professor Sharpey, the well-known 
physiologist, used to tell his class that he had in this 
way acquired the art of moving his ears, although in 


ally diseased, Iam of opinion that in children it is | my own observation—that the voice can be said to | man the muscles which serve that purpose are merely 


deed, is the adaptation of work to the condition of | 


organs as the epiglottis—the little lid which covers | 


Muscles which are not usually under the dominion | 


times even to old age. 
The first thing to aim at is perfect purity of tone. 


| Power and execution will be acquired afterward. 


The voice should be developed by the constant use of 
that portion which is most easily produced; from this 
it can be extended upward and downward by degrees. 
Above all, the most absolute control must be gained 


| both of the breath and the voice, so that the singer 


can play on his instrument with the certainty and 
delicacy of touch of a good violinist. A weak voice 
which can be made to render every shade of expres- 
sion is more telling, and carries farther than a much 
stronger organ less ductile and malleable, as it were, 
to the singer’s will. 

A most important point in vocal training is the care 
of the general health. A man whose muscles are 
soft and flabby from want of exercise, and whose 
mucous membranes are “spongy’’ from lying late in 


| bed and staying indoors, cannot hope to be a really 


good singer. A condition of high bodily efficiency 
should be maintained, and excesses of all kinds 
should be avoided as pernicious to the voice as well 
as to the constitution. The mouth and throat should 
be kept in good condition, relaxation of the lining 
membrane being carefully guarded against by gargling 
with cold water and occasional astringent applica. 
tions. 

Patent remedies should, as a general rule, be avoided, 
the advice of a competent specialist being sought 
without delay if the voice is hoarse or weak, or if 
there is any difficulty or pain in producing it. The 
voice should on no account be used when the singer is 
suffering from a cold. Lastly, artificial aids to vocal- 
ization are invariably useless and often injurious. 

In these few remarks I hope it will not be thought 
that I have travelled beyond my own province. 
Humble as the physician’s place may be in the train- 
ing of the voice, I venture to think that in its own 
way itis an important one, and that it would be better 
for the voices of many, and for the constitutions of 
still more, if medical advice was better appreciated 
by singing masters. 

The doctor has now established his position in the 
training of athletes with excellent results both to the 
men themselves and to their “records.” The health 
of singers would gain, and their art would not suffer, 
if voice-trainers more often took counsel of physi- 
cians. 

———__2_. +r 


For the Companion. 


THE FIELD-DRIVER’S WIFE. 


“A man may be never so great a simpleton, but if 
he is married it isn’t safe to play pranks with him 
until you have taken into account what his wife may 
do about it.” 

When our young chief, Edward Martin, civil engi- 
neer, made this remark, we knew there was a story 
not far behind it, and all of us faced about with a 
preliminary smile. 

It was a wet and blustering day, too bad for field 
work. We were huddled about the camp stove, trying 
to amuse ourselves, with not much to read, and little 
in the way of news to talk over. We had been is- 
olated from the world nearly a month. 

“Just how, for example, lieuteiant?’’ asked Tom 
Galbraith. 

‘Well, when I was a boy,” said the chief, “I lived 
in a little country town which, in fact, had only just 
become a town. It had been what is called a planta- 
tion in the Eastern States—a settlement of from 
twenty to fifty families, barely populous enough to 
be incorporated as a town. 

“There were less than a hundred voters, but when 
they held their first regular town-meeting and elected 
a board of selectmen and other town officers there was 
a lively celebration. The boys attended as well as the 
voters, and although there was not much business to 
do, no one left the town-house until sunset. 

“The first year we were a town, a new citizen 
moved in, named Bertram Pierrepont Selwyn, I think 
that was it; at any rate, it was something quite 
aristocratic. Selwyn was not more than twenty-one 
or two years old, and came from one of the largest 
cities in the Eastern States. 

“It was said that he was of a wealthy family, and 
it came to be thought, before long, that his family 
had bought a farm for him and sent him into that 
remote quarter to be rid of him at home. If so, they 
had shown good sense in getting him married before- 
hand to a stout Nova Scotia girl who had been a ser- 
vant in the city. For Mr. Bertram Pierrepont Selwyn 
was something of asimpleton. He possessed an ex- 
ceedingly small head-piece, and was not long in 
making every one in the town aware of the fact. 

“He owned one of the best farms in town, and 
had it well stocked with everything he needed. But 
the trades which he made, particularly in horses, set 
everybody laughing. Soon whoever had an animal 
or anything else that he wished to get rid of brought 
it to Selwyn and wheedled him into a trade. Nearly 
every week during that whole season some new story 
of his trades and swaps came out, greatly to the 
amusement of the farmers. He lost the best part of 
his stock in trading before the year was over. 








“We did not see much of his wife that first season. 
She stayed at home and attended to her dairy. Some 
of the women who called on her said that she appeared 
to be a ‘good, nice girl.’ 

“March came again, and the second town-meeting 
was held. After the selectmen, the school-committee 
and other officers had been elected, some one got up 
and nominated Selwyn for the joint office of hog- 
reeve, field-driver and town pound-keeper. The nom- 
ination was received with a shout, for everybody was 
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amused by it. The y 
every voter voted ‘yes.’ , 

“It was all for a joke, of course. The town had no 
pound, and had no intention of building one. But 
Selwyn was elected field-driver and so on, and he was 
simple enough to take it seriously and qualify for the 
otlice. He was duly sworn in, and then everybody 
went home greatly amused. 

“As we walked homeward from the town-meeting, 
a number of us boys laid a plan for some sport with 
the new hog-reeve. We agreed to take turns for a 
week, letting out into the highway numbers of shoats, 
young cattle and sheep to which we had access, and 


and nays were taken ‘and | 





THE _YOUTH’S 


“The town next comaeed to remove the Letty fence 


|} and erect it elsewhere, but it was ascertained that | 


then notifying Selwyn to take care of them. We | 


expected to keep him running from one end of the 
township to the other. 

“To give point to the joke, we agreed to wait until 
April Fools’ Day. From that time forward we planned 
to keep the joke going at the rate of two or three 
notifications a day, so as to put Selwyn on the jump 
for a week without an hour’s cessation. 

“Promptly at six o’clock on the morning of the 
first day of April a messenger arrived in haste at | 
Selwyn’s place bearing a written notification to the 
effect that three hogs were at large, and doing damage 


at a farm about two miles distant, and demanding | 


that the hog-reeve and field-driver, in his official ca 
pacity, at once secure them. 

“The messenger reported that Selwyn, who was 
scarcely out of bed, appeared a good deal confused, 


and did not seem to know what to do, but that his | 


young wife, after asking some questions and reading | 
the notification, advised him to set out and secure the 
hogs. 


Selwyn. He lacked experience in hog-driving, and 
sometimes even experience does not avail much. He 
worked all day. 


| A BOTANIST’S PREDICAMENTS. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. LI. 


| 
It was proven that | 


this could not be done lawfully. 

the town still had no pound, and to avoid paying the | 
forfeit, the selectmen set to work to build a fifty- | 
dollar enclosure. 

“As soon as this public enterprise was completed, 
Mrs. Selwyn took down her pound and built a wood- 
shed sixty feet long with the lumber, which was, no 
doubt, a great convenience for her. She now appeared 
to be satistied. And everybody in town, indeed, was 
satisfied that it was best to let Selwyn alone, since he 
had so capable a wife. 

“After the noise of the affair had subsided, people 
began to declare that they did not blame Mrs. Selwyn | 
at all. And when one of the selectmen asked her why 
she had built so expensive a pound, she replied, with 
a laugh, that, from the way notifications came in that 
week, she inferred that a big pound would be needed. 

“She and Selwyn still live in the town, and do very 
well. But it is generally understood that Mary man 
| ages the farm.” A. STEPHENS. 


———__—+or—_____——- 


For the Companion. 


Going After a Pig. 


For nearly a fortnight “Bud and Will” followed the 
business of syrup-making at the old sap house in the 


| maple woods. 
“He started out accordingly, and if ever a man | 
spent the first of April in lively exercise it was | account, save as to the matter of my complexion, 


Aunt Elvira soon ceased to feel anxiety on my 


which she feared would be ruined beyond repair by 
the smoke and the March wind. On several ev enings | 


Finally with the aid of people living | we boiled sap until late in the evening, and the net | 


near, he cornered the hogs in a barnyard, got them | result was about forty gallons of syrup, as Bud’s | 
into a covered cart, and, as there was no pound in | 


town in which to confine them, drove home with 
them, and shut them up in his own barnyard for the 
time being. 

“He had not fairly got them secure when another 
messenger appeared, running with another notifica- 


share, and a general knowledge of the trees and 
shrubs of the woods as mine. 

My juvenile partner so far bettered his first impres 
sions regarding me as an assistant, as to tender me a 
share in the cash receipts. But I contented myself 
with taking two gallons of the syrup home to Aunt 


tion, calling on him to come at once and secure four | Elvira and Uncle Seth. 


more hogs which were doing damage at another | 
farm, three miles distant. 

“It chanced that I was the messenger that time. 
Selwyn looked dismayed. 
for he was completely tired out. 

“He said that he shouldn’t go. I told him he must, 
or else stand prosecution for neglect of duty. His 
wife came out where we were talking, and I noticed 
that she looked me over pretty sharply. After read. 
ing the notification she put it in her pocket. 

“‘Come in and get your supper, Bert,’ she said; 
‘and then harness your horse and we will ride over to 
the village.’ 

“She even invited me to supper, and gave the invi 
tation so prettily that I rather wished to accept it, 
but declined on secona thought 

«TI think he will be over and take care of the hogs 
all right, early in the morning,’ she said to me, as I 
went away. 

“It turned out afterward that Selwyn and his wife 
went to the village that evening, where they consulted 
alawyer. As a consequence of the attorney’s advice, 
Mrs. Selwyn hired two men at good wages to come to 
their place early the following morning to assist Selwyn 
in the performance of his duty. 
village saw-mill, too, and bought five thousand feet 
of lumber, which they arranged to have drawn the 
following forenoon. Then they hired a carpenter and | 
three other men to come on with the lumber. 

“Since the town had no pound, Mrs. Selwyn was 
resolved to have one built at once. She chose the 
site in a field on the farm beside the highway, and 
gave directions how to build the structure. 

“Such a pound as that was! It covered a quarter 
of an acre, and had three compartments, one for 
hogs, one for sheep, and one for cattle. Mrs. Selwyn 
hired three more men to sink a well to supply it with 
water. The fence was nine feet high, and built of 
pickets sharpened at the top. There was a gate big 
enough for a walled city, and more lumber was re- 
quired before it was done. 

“Selwyn captured the second lot of hogs more 
easily, with the assistance of his hired men. 

**At noon that day we sent another notification to 
him to secure five steers, and he attended promptly 
to the duty. 

“About this time we began to grow alarmed. We 
did not dare to set more stock at large, and made 
haste to get the seven hogs and five steers out of 
pound in a legal manner. 
which we paid and kept quiet, hoping that the joke 
would end therewith. 

“But that was not the end. On the first day of 
June Selwyn presented a bill of a hundred and sixty- 
three or four dollars to the selectmen, against the 
town, for services rendered, lumber for pound, well. 
digging. and so forth. It was a terrible bill in a little 
town where the whole valuation was scarcely fifty 
thousand dollars. 

“The selectmen were furious, and tried to evade the 
charges. But they could not. Mrs. Selwyn had pro. 
ceeded legally. The town had the bill to pay. A 
special town-meeting was called to act upon the 
matter, and then the selectmen began to inquire who | 
had caused the expense. The written notifications 
were procured from Mrs. Selwyn. And with their 
aid several of us boys were identified. 


In fact, he almost wept, | 
| search of hepaticas, the 


They called at the | 
| wake-robin, par 


| sawa. Bud regarded 


| ties. But trees large 


Spring was soon well advanced, and Bud began to 
work with his father on the farm. It was only at odd 
hours that I could steal him away for short trips 
to the woods and swamps in 


dozen varieties of wild 
violets, the trailing 
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arbutus, 


| tridge- berries, win 
ter-green, ‘“‘lion’s- 
paw” and _pipsi- v 


| flowers as frivoli - 


enough for timber 


It cost us several dollars, | 


‘**To avoid prosecution for wilfully and maliciously | 


causing expense to the town, eight of us youngsters | 
came forward, confessed our part in the joke, and 
paid the hundred and sixty dollars. It is needless to 
say that we felt exceedingly sore over it. 

“But Mary Selwyn had still another bone to pick 
with the merry-making community. She got her 
money, and then began an action against the town for 
not having a legal pound. The statutes provide that 
any town which fails to maintain a pound, shall, 
upon complaint, forfeit the sum of fifty dollars, 
which may be expended in building one. 

“There was another commotion in town, and an 
other special town-meeting to see about it. The town 
thought that it owned a pound, now, a nice one with | 
a well! In point of law, however, the town could | 


not claim it, since it was located on Mary Selwyn’s | hog? 


farm, for in the meantime Selwyn had deeded his | 


property to his wife. e 


he liked to talk about and to point out to me, gener- | 


THE MOTHER HOG 


; COMPANION. | 





, money I got fer that syrup. 
ye, this spring! 
two dollars.” 
‘How do you account for it?’’ I asked. 
“Wal, | dunno. Some says one thing, some another. 


Oh, pigs is high, I tell 
Last spring we got a good pig fer 


| Most likely because pigs is skerce.”’ 


Old Bright was plodding sturdily on, and we had 


| come to a place where the road skirted a small pond. 


“Here’s where marm sends me to get peppermint 
and spearmint,” continued Bud. ‘You take the goad 
stick a minute, and I’ll pick some of the little fresh 
leaves under the old stalks. They’re awful good, I 
think, to eat. When we get along to the watering. 
trough, we’ll take a drink. If you want water to 
taste nice, just eat a few peppermint leaves before 
you drink.” 


The virtues of peppermint having been tried and | 
approved, and Old Bright having also taken a long | 


draught from the trough, we proceeded on our way, 
and passed a newly-cleared tract where fire had burned 


off the grass and weeds the previous fall, and where | 


several kinds of ferns were now just breaking the 
ground, thrusting up pale, yellow heads of fronds, as 
yet tightly furled. 

Bud knew all these under the name of “brakes,” 
and classified them as hog-brakes, pasture brakes and 
‘burnt ground”’ brakes. 
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the three doliars. He had paia for the pig, and had 
put the basket into the cart, when, 1n adjusting one 
of the cross pieces on the cover, one of the pig's ears 
was pinched between the pieces ot board. Instantly 
| the little creature sent torth a piercing squeal, which 
| was answered promptly by a roar from the direction 
of the sty. 
With the roar there blended a crash of the sty 
fence, and the next instant we saw the old hog charg 
| ing toward the cart, the picture of rage. Bud jumped 
; out of the cart to get his goad-stick. The widow 
| caught up a bean-pole, and a dog, hitherto unseen, 
| rushed out barking furiously, while the pig squealed 
more loudly than ever. 
| ‘Then, as if to cap the climax, Old Bright, but now 
a picture of sturdy impassiveness, suddenly took 
alarm, raised his. tail aloft, bellowed loudly, and 
| bolted with the cart, including the pig and myself, 
One would never have dreamed that such a natu 
rally slow animal as that old ox coulda have run as he 
did. He went in a sort of lumbering gallop, and left 
the dooryard almost as fast as a runaway horse would 
| have gone. 
With his first plunge I found myself off my seat, 
and beside the pig-basket. As the crazy old ox dashed 
mout of the yard into the highway, I caught a glimpse 


| I climbed to my seat again, while Bud drew forth 
| 
| 





“Them pale-yalier ones, in clumps, on the Knolls,” "of Bud and the widow on the wood-pile, with the 


he said, ‘‘are the hog-brakes. 
’em now, real good to eat. 
while | git a handful.” 

He pulled up a number of the freshly-grown plants, 
and then from out the large root peeled a crisp mass, 
| which had a sweetish, fresh and pleasant flavor. 

‘Aint that good?” demanded Bud 
them squids all day long, this time of year, when [’m 
off fixin’ fence round the back parster.’”’ 

At length, emerging from the woodland, we came 
| into a cleared valley between two mountains. At a 
| distance of a mile, a low, weather-beaten farm-house 
| and barn came into view. 


They’ve got squids in 
Hold the goad-stick 















REMONSTRATES. 


«“That’s where the Widder Shackley lives,” said Bud. 


ally with the remark, “‘That would make a good saw-| “Does she manage a farm alone?” I inquired. 


log,” or ‘That would make a nice ox-yoke.” 
Early one morning, about this time, I saw him 


“Manage it? yes,” said Bud. 


the widder is. Now you see if she don’t try to get 


coming along the road seated in a cart or farm-wagon | one of her littlest and meanest pigs off onto me for 


with a goad.stick in his hand, driving one ox harnessed 


in shafts with a device which in that region was called | 
a “crooked yoke.” | 
Guessing that he was bound on atrip of some little | at our conveyance with a critical eye. 


length, I made it a point to be at the roadside as he 
came up. For some reason Bud did not seem over- 
joyed to see me. 

“Gee, Bright!” he shouted to the ox, giving him a | 


| yet. He had formed the opinion that I was decidedly | over Old Bright while the pig was basketed. She re 


| fond of “maple sweetenin’.” 

Without noticing this question, I asked him where 
he was bound. 

“Goin’ after a pig,” he replied, a little evasively. 

“Far?” 

“Yes, a good ways—a long ways, clean over ter the 
Widder Shackley’s in Number Nine deestrict, and it’s 
a bad road. There’s washed-out places, and it’s hilly, 
too. I shan’t get back till long arter dinner-time.” 

He thought this last statement would discourage 


|me. But I kept my place in front of Old Bright, and 


patted his nose quietly. 

Bud looked uneasily around. 
did not mean to invite me. 

“T want to go, too,” I said, at length. 

Bud tapped rather impatiently on the head-board of 
the cart, knit his brows, and looked all around the 
premises for some moments. 

“Wal, I s’pose ye can go, if ye want to,” he said, | 
with an air of discouragement, and looking rather | 
hard at me. “But ’taint a very pooty thing ter ride | 
in, this cart, nor a very easy thing, either. Ye’ll have 
to set on this board here with me, an’ it haint got no 
back, an’ it keeps slippin’ ’round.” 

“How are we going to bring the pig?” I inquired. 

“Don’t ye see that bushel basket?” said Bud, “and 
the cross-sti¢k through the ears over them boards? 
Fetch him in that basket. Oh, you’ll hear him greetin’ 
away to himself in there!” 

“It’s to be a little pig, then?” 

“Of course. D’ye ’xpect ’twas goin’ ter be an ole | 
He’s just four weeks old this morning, and I 
hope he’ll weigh ’bout fifteen pounds. He orter, fer 


It was plain that he 


| we’ve got ter pay the widder three dollars fer him— | 


| my three dollars.” 

As we turned into the dooryard a rather handsome 

| woman with auburn hair came to the door, and looked 

Two pretty 

auburn-haired little girls also appeared at the open 

window. Bud immediately opened the business. 
“I’ve come over ter git that pig, Mis’ Shackley,” 


| said he, “the one I’se round here an’ spoke for, ye 
touch with the brad. He would have passed, merely | 


saying “Hello” to me. But I cried out “‘Whoa-hush!” | 

| 8o effectively that the plodding old ox stopped. 
Seeing that he was in for it, Bud grinned good. 
humoredly, and asked if I had eaten up all my syrup | 


| know.” 


“All right!” laughed the widow. “Get out your 
basket. 


| she continued, turning to me with a pleasant smile. 


I thanked her, but said that I would stand guard 


weather, seeming, I fancied, a little curious concern. 


| ing me, and then went to the sty, in the old barn, 
| with Bud and his basket. 


Instantly there burst forth so frightful a roaring 
and barking in that quarter, that I was led, out of 
curiosity, to put down the goad-stick and follow into 
the barn. 


It was the old hog-mother angrily showing her sus. | 


picion of their purpose to capture one of her family. 
I never saw a more vivid image of ferocity and rage. 
The long bristles rose up in a shaggy hedge along her 


| shoulders and back, and she frothed at the mouth. 
As the fence about the pen was but an infirm affair, | 


I prudently climbed into an old wagon. The animal 
was very large, and for a hog had extremely long 
legs, it seemed to me. 


It was evident, too, that both Bud and the widow 
were a little afraid of the beast. After some maneu.- 
vring, the widow brought out a pail of swill and a 
net, such as is used for catching small fish, which was 
attached to a hoop about two feet in diameter, and 
made fast to the end of a stout pole. 

Thus equipped they first selected the pig—there were 
now but four left in the family—and then beguiled 
the old hog by filling her trough with food. While 


| she was euting, the widow, with a deft movement of | 
the net, scooped up the pig, and landed him on the | 


floor of the barn outside the pen. 


The little fellow seemed quite dazed by his sudden | 


removal, and for a wonder did not squeal. The old 
hog, appearing not to miss him, continued eating, 
and in an instant he was safely in the basket. 


“I can live on | 


*She’s a close one, | 


Won’t you take a seat in the house, miss?’’ | 


In fact, I had never seen such | 
| furious demonstrations from any domestic animal. 


furious hog foaming at them. 
after me. 

Next moment some bushes shut out the view. The 
Ox was careering along the road, the cart bumping 
over stones with terrific racket. I could’ only cling to 
the side of the clumsy old vehicle. To get up or jump 
out was impossible. Besides, | suddenly recatied the 
advice which a veteran stage-driver in the far West 
had once given me while a passenger with him. “In 
case of a runaway,” said he, “don’t jump, but gec 
down into the bottom of the coach and hang on.” 

| was already In the bottom of the cart, and hung 
;on The old ox tore along the highway, the track 
was rough, and the cart without springs. 

{ remembered hearing ot a kind of treatment prac 
tised On a certain Class of patients, which consists of 
violent shakings in a kind of chair or couch resting 
on cog wheels turned by a small steam engine. [ 
wondered if my good old friend, the doctor who had 
sent me up into this part of the country, would ap 
prove such treatmentin my case. The idea struck me 
se ludicrously, that I laughed as I “‘hung on.”’ 

{ do not think that for half a mile or more that 
wretched ola ox once varied his clumsy gallop, but he 
had lowered his panicky tail somewhat, and I was 
beginning to hope that he would gradually slow down, 
when some freak induced him to leave the wagon 
road and enter a track leading into the woods, where, 
during the winter, firewood and lumber had been 
drawn out. 

Compared with this rough trail, the road had been 
smooth as a street-car track. Bushes and the droop 
ing limbs of trees swept the cart, and we bumped 
over rocks and logs. 

I made up my mind now to jump out at the back of 
the cart, and was creeping along as best I could to do 
so, When a fearful jounce threw the pig-basket high in 
the air. It fell and tumbled out. I had scarcely 
caught my breath when a second jolt and a swish o« 
brush sent my hat flying off behind. 

it was descending ground, and still the mad ox 
forged ahead. Every jolt seemed to pitch me toward 
the front end of the cart, and in my scrambles I lost 
off one of my low walking shoes, which also tumblea 
out. 

But a little farther on Old Bright ran into a mire 
hole among small tir shrubs, and came to a distress 
ingly sudden stop against a large stump. 

I had received several slight scratches and bruises, 
but was not seriously injured. Indeed, I could not 
help laughing at the ridiculous aspects of the adven 
ture. Hastily smoothing my disordered garments I 

| started back, mainly upon one foot, to find my shoe 
and hat. 

I had taken but a step or two when, through a break 
in the trees, I caught sight of Bud coming as fast as 
he could run. I was at least a hundred yards from 
him, but I could hear him pant. He was talking to 
himself, too, as if in great distress. Some imp of 
mischief, I suppose, prompted me to step out of sight 
among the little firs. 

On came Bud panting loudly, and stumbled upon 
the pig-basket. 

“By gaul!” [ heard him whimper, “here’s the pig, 
but where s’pose Miss Will is? Oh dear, I’ll bet she’s 
| killed! Oh, what made her come? What makes her 
| go a-ridin’ round so? and what’ll Mis’ Wyman say?” 


But the dog was racing 





| Just then he stumbled over my hat lying in the 
| trail. ‘‘Here’s her hat!’ I heard him exclaim. He 
| snatched it up and ran on. 


-| Then he espied my shoe, and gathered that up. 
mained for a few moments, and spoke of the fine | 


“My land, she’s a-goin’ 
| him mutter. 
| road!” 

In a moment he discovered Old Bright and the cart, 
and, approaching, began looking about the spot, ex 
| amining the cart closely to see, as he afterward in 
| formed me, if there were any stains of blood. Not 


| discovering any such indications of my fate, he began 


all ter pieces!’ I heard 
“TI sh’ll find her strowed all along the 


| to look about a little more widely, and presently 

| hallooed. 

, From among the firs I responded, “Coo-oop!” iu 
imitation of hide-and-seek in childish days. As he 
came peering into the brush [ burst out upon him, 

| laughing. Bud looked a little sheepish. 

| “By gaul, Miss Will!’ he faltered, “‘ye aint killed, 

| are ye? I ’spected you’s a goner when I saw ye 3- 

streakin’ it down that hill. I tell ye I was scared, fer 
bein’ I’d let ye come with me, I felt kinder bound an’ 

*sponsible ter Mis’ Wyman.” 

By dint of strategy and considerable effort, we ex- 
tricated Old Bright, turned the cart and drove out to 
the highway. Once more in the road, Old Bright 
plodded on much as ever. 

As we drew near my uncle’s house, I noticed that 
Bud appeared not quite at ease about something 
Just before we reached the lane, he asked: 
| Goin’ ter tell Mis’ Wyman ’bout Old Bright’s 
| runnin’ away with ye?” 

“Ts it best — said I. 

“Wal, I'd 2 leetie ruther it wouldn’t git out,” 
rephed Bud. 

“Then I don’t think we had better say a word about 
it,” said I. 

“I don’t,” said Bud. 
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$3,000 in Cash Civen Away! | 


The first page of our last October Premium List tells to whom 
this money will be given. Take notice that this generous offer 
will expire on the first of next July. 





Postal Insurance. 


If you wish to have us insure the delivery of your goods through 
the mail, be sure and enclose the necessary insurance fee with your 
order. This fee is in addition to the postage, and is as follows : 

Insurance Fee on Goods valued at $5, or under, 5 cents. 

Insurance Fee on Goods valued at from $5 to $10, 10 cents. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 Temple Prace, Boston, Mass. 








Regulation Football, No. 5, with Manual. 


Given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. 








This fine Football is the regulation size—27 inches in circumference—and 
is made of the best of stock. We give with each Football an Official Manual, 
containing Referee’s Duties, Score Sheet, Field Chart, and Football Rules, as 
authorized and adopted by the American Intercollegiate Association. 





The Football and Manual given for one new name, and 30 cts. additional. | 45 ctg., when sent as a 


The regular price of the Ball and Manual is $2. Our price is only $1.50. | 


| 


Postage and packing, 20 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Lady’s Beautiful Chatelaine Bag and Chain. | 


Given for one new name. 









Chatelaine Bags have now 
become exceedingly popular 
with the ladies. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The 
Bags are such a convenience, 
that when once worn they 
become an actual 
necessity. 

As a receptacle for 
the handkerchief, 
the purse, the card 
case, samples to be 
matched, and the 
innumerable other 
articles that we feel 
our masculine in- 
competence to name, 
we know of nothing 
better. 

The lady who pos- 
sesses this Bag need 
no longer lose time 


search for some article hid in | 


The Bag is made of American 


catch, solid oxidized | 
corners, and belt 
hook andchain. They | 
are worn without a 
belt by simply at- | 
taching the hook to | 
the binding of the 
waist. | 
We believe that 
our subscribers will | 
be more than satis- 
fied with this Bag. 
The style offered is 
the very latest, and 
the Bag is madein a 
thorough manner. 


We give the Chatelaine Bag and Chain for one new name. Price, $1. 
Postage and packing, 10 cts., when sent as a premium or hased 
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Wright & Ditson’s Regulation League Base 
Ball. Given for one new name. 


Every boy in America, some time in his 
youth, owns a Base Ball. You had better 
have a good one. We offer one of the 
leading Balls, used by professionals. 

Moulded rubber centre, double cover. 
Weight, 5 oz. Size, 9 in. Horse-hide 
cover, red-stitched. Each Ball is carefully 
made and warranted to be regulation size 
and weight, and especially adapted for 
match games. 

This fine Ball is given for one new name. 
Price, 90 cts. Postage and packing, 10 cts. additional. 





Lady’s Beautiful Bar Pin, No. 2,937. 


THE 


| wonder either. To snatch a view of a run-away horse, 
and patience in a nervous |a flying express train, a great yacht race, a quaint 


the depths of her dress pocket. | such Cameras are very expensive. 


Leather, half leather lined, | capable not only of thus taking snap shots, but of 
patented nickel frame, safety | carrying a considerable number of dry-plates. 


| to be contented with a single view, one can add picture 


| of a single bracing walk. For a spin on a bicycle, a 


YOUTH'S COMPANION. __ _m 





The Complete Harvard Photograph Outfit, 


With Patent Tripod and Finder. 



























the b hold, of 





of your h 


money in this way. 


was kept from the Street.” 


Special Outfit. 


Offer No. 1. 





Offer No. 2. 


The person who sends us the best photograph of either a Land- 
scape, Group, Marine View, Portrait, or Animal Life,— 
taken of course with the Complete Harvard Photograph Outfit,—will 
be presented with one of our #10 Anthony Cameras, with 


The specimen of work must be sent us previous to July 1, 1890. The 
successful Prize Winners of our last three Offers will not be 
allowed to compete for either of these Prizes. 


Given for one new name, and 50 cts. additional. 


The Harvard a Marvellous Success. 


It is almost impossible to speak too highly of the Harvard Outfit. The success of the thousands who have 
used it is phenomenal. Photographs have been sent us which could not have been surpassed by a fifteen- 
dollar instrument. The Harvard Camera is made from metal, is absolutely light-tight, and will not, like a 
wood Camera, warp or crack. It is heavily japanned, and will take a picture 244 x 4 inches. The Outfit 
includes all the necessary chemicals, apparatus, and instructions for making the completed photographs. 


Pleasure and Profit. 


Beautiful views of your own home, of the pets about the home, charming landscape scenes, photographs of 


your friends, these can all be taken with the Harvard Camera. 


But this is not all. Many of the owners of the Harvard Camera are earning money by taking orders 
for photographs from friends and neighbors. Weare constantly receiving letters from those who are making 


Sample Photographs. 


So convinced are we of the value of the Harvard Camera that, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, we will send 
toany one a sample photograph taken with it. When ordering a sample, state whether you desire a landscape, 
portrait, or group. With each sample photograph we will include an illustrated story entitled, ‘‘How Harry 


Five Prizes. 








Two Astonishing Offers! 


With each Harvard Outfit, whether ordered as a premium or purchased, we 


will give Free one complete Patent Harvard Tripod and one Harvard Finder. 


With each Harvard Outfit sent out we shall send a Rebate Card for 


THE HARVARD OUTFIT COMPLETE. $1.75. If at a future time you choose to purchase of us either a $15 or a $10 Photograph 
Outfit, the Rebate Card will be taken by us as $1.75 toward the price of the Outfit. 
We give this Harvard Photographic Outfit, complete, for only one new name, and 50 cts. additional. Price, $1.75. Postage and packing, 


h 





or p 


d, or it can be sent by express, not pre-paid, which in many cases will be cheaper. 








The Argus 12-Shot 


Detective Cameras are all the rage. It’s no 


group, or a pretty face, is fascinating indeed. But 


We, therefore, directed our men to devise a Camera 


The Argus Repeating Camera is the result. 

As a nation we exercise in the open air too little. 
A simple walk, without aim or object, seems time 
wasted. Such is not the case when one has our (am- 
era. With it one can stroll over hill and dale, in search 
of artistic views and quaint sights. 

Here is where the Magazine, or Repeating, feature of 
the Camera shows its great value. Instead of having 


to picture until an entire dozen are secured as trophies 


carriage ride, a sail, or a steam-car trip, the same 
feature proves itself to be of the greatest ithportance. 





Repeating Camera. 


In appearance the Argus Camera is a beauty. 
It is enclosed in a handsome russet leather case. Is 
provided with a neat strap for suspension from the 
shoulders. The lens-tube and other exposed parts of 
the Camera, are of brass, burnished and lacquered. 
The height of the Camera is seven inches, width five, 
and depth three and one half. The picture taken by it 
is circular and three inches in diameter. 

The Argus Camera is remarkably simple in 
construction, and not liable to get out of order. Twelve 
dry-plates can be placed in it, and by a simple turn of 
the lens-tube, they can be brought one by one into the 
field of the lens, and a picture taken. The Shutter is 
adapted for either “Snap Shots,’ or Time exposures. 
It is set by means of a small brass knob, and released 
by pressing a spring. We have had the Camera patent- 
ed both in this country and abroad. 

We furnish free with the Camera, one dozen dry- 
plates. 

Given for 2 new names, and $4 extra. Price, $7.50. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 








Wostenholm IXL Real Stag Knife, No. 2,043. 


Given for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. 





The Blades of this fine Knife are the best English cast crucible steel, and 
will cut like a razor. Real Stag Handle, double German-silver Bolsters, 
Rivets and Shield, brass-lined, best quality. This Knife is actually worth 
$1.50, but we shall give it for one new name, and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1. 
Postage and packing, 5 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased 





Weeden’s New Horizontal Steam Engine. 


Given for one new name, and 25 cts. additional. 








Given for one new name. 


The sentiment of a “‘Forget-me-not” blossom is dear to the heart of every 
lady, young or old. This beautiful Bar Pin is heavily gold-plated, and 
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mounted with blue enamel ‘‘Forget-me-not”’ blossoms. It is made up in a 
new and attractive style, and is well adapted for a present to a friend or for 
one’s own use. Given for one new name. Price, $1. Postage and 
packing, 6 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Five Popular Books of Stirring Adventure. 


Cast Up by the Sea; Green 
Mountain Boys; The Pri- 
vateersman; Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast; and The 
Flying Dutchman. Any three 
a given for one new name, or any 
MU) cingyy, Ssone Sm four for one new name, and 25 cts. 
Oo oY AU: additional 
Ys ypya ey rel! wna 
Be YY ~< i NM “ry This is the greatest offer of Books 

T3N\ T va a for boys that we have ever made. 
PANS a 6The Books are handsomely bound 
in embossed cloth, with gilt titles, 
and contain 1,773 pages of reading 
matter. 

Our premium offer is given above. 





premium or purchased. Or, sent by express, charges not prepaid. 


Price, 40 cts. per volume. Post- 
age and packing, 10 cts. per vol. additional, when sent as a 





| 
| 





This beautiful Engine is Mr. Weeden’s latest producti 
| pleased with its perfect construction and beauty. 
| The Engine is made with a Stationary, instead of an Oscillating Cylinder. 


We are especially 


an Eccentric on the Fly-wheel Shaft. This arrangement adds greatiy to the 
appearance and power of the Engine. There is also a Steam Whistle, Steam 
Dome, Throttle Valve, Connecting Rod, Belt Pulley, as well as other impor- 
tant parts. 

It is capable of running toy machinery at a high rate of speed, and will 
prove a valuable object teacher to any boy of a mechanical turn of mind. An 
improved Safety Valve prevents all danger of explosion. Our limited space 
prevents a further description. We can only say that it is the most powerful 
and beautiful Engine that we have ever offered our subscribers 

Given for one new name and 25 cts. additional. Price, $1.50. Postage 





‘ by express, charges not prepaid. 


| 
| 
| 


The Steam Chest is provided with a Slide Valve that is operated by means of | bara Heathcote’s Trial,”—all by the 


and packing, 35 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. Or, sent | Postage and packing, 20 cts., 


Lady’s Fashionable Purse and Gold-Plated 
Glove Buttoner. Both given for one new name, 


To every lady, a good Purse and Glove Buttoner are indispensable. But 
‘both must be of good quality, convenient to carry and handsome in appear 
ance. Aii this and more can be said of our combiuation offer. 





This new and popular Purse is 
made of fine imported Seal, with 
handsome figured Oxidized Silver- 
plated cover, contains two compart- 
ments and is leather-lined. It is the 
latest style now carried by ladies. 

The Glove Buttoner is gold-plated 
and can be carried in the Purse. 

Both are given for only one 
new name. Price, $1. Postage 
and packing, 5 cts., when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 





Bohemia Garnet Bracelet, No. 2,041. 


One Bracelet given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. 





This beautiful Bohemia Bracelet is set with about 50 fine cut and brilliant 
Garnets. The Bracelet is made of heavy rolled-gold plate, with hinge and 


spring catch. 


One Bracelet given for one new name, and 60 cts. additional. Price, only 


$2each. Postage and packing, 6 cts. additional. 


‘Four Popular Books for Girls. 
All given for one new name. 


“Not Like Other Girls,” ‘‘Nellie’s 
Memories,” “‘Queenie’s Whim,” “‘Bar- 


| popular author, Rosa N. Carey. 
Bound in paper; 1,800 pages in the 
four Books. These stories for girls, by 
Rosa N. Carey, are among the most 
interesting and fascinating of recent 
publications. It is not often that we 
are able to offer our young lady sub- 
scribers so pleasing a set of Books, 
The Four Books are given by us for 
only one new name. Price, $1. 


NOT LIK 
) OTHER GIRLS. 7 











| when sent asa premium or purchased. 
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For the Companion. 
HOME-MADE JAPANESE MAT. 


From about a yard and a half of a good quality of 
matting an excellent mat in the Japanese method 
may be made. 

Bind each end of the matting with felt, in the 
following manner : 

Take two strips of felt cut exactly the same size, 
and carefully slashed up in fringe on one edge. Sew 
one piece on the right side, and the other piece on the 
wrong side of one end of the mat, bringing the two 
pieces of fringe together so that it will be double. 

Bind the other end of the mat in the same manner 
with the fringe. 

Make a stencil of stiff cardboard, and use common 
paint of only one color for the decoration. Any 





graceful and artistic outline design will do for sten- 


cilling. 

It would be well to try a small stencil made of a bit 
of paper first, in order to make sure of understanding 
exactly how to go to work on the cardboard. 

If the matting is of a dark red color, old-blue paint 
would look well. If something lighter is preferred, 
take white matting with a design in yellow. 

The color of the felt employed for binding and 
fringe should match exactly the paint used in dec- 
orating. 

When the design is finished and dry, cover the mat 
with clear varnish, taking care not to get the varnish 
upon the felt. 

Mats made in this way wear well, and may be re- 
varnished if necessary. 


— IO 
MISLEADING. 


‘‘Mamma says I talk three-quarters of the time,” 
said a little girl who had just begun to study frac- 
tions, and was quite willing to air her knowledge of 
terms, “but I’m sure I don’t more than four-fourths 
of it.” 


Such tricks do our tongues play us, when we let 
them wag at will, undirected by the mentor, Brain. 
= is astonishingly easy to fall into slovenly habits of 

a speech which sounds well, but cannot be literally 
interpreted. A lady who was on the point of leaving 
the house to pay some visits said, absently, as she 
— at the leaves and dust whirling through the 
stree 

Wall, if I had known it would be so windy, I 
never should have gone.” 

“Well, you haven’t gone yet, have 
her husband, rather testily. This changed the current 
of her thou ‘ht, and she continued, half-aggrieved : 

“Well, RB chard, I should think you might have 
gone with me, and made that call we owe Aunt 
So yhia !’” 

Then Richard gave the matter up as lost. 

Another lady who, with the best intentions, does 
not always say what she means, was one afternoon 

reatly concerned at the thought ‘that her husband, a 
ecturer, must work up to the very moment of de liv- 
ering an address. 

My dear,” said she, going into the study, where 
he bent over his books, “can’t you get a few minutes 
to sleep half an hour?” 

But he, being a mathematician, could not see the 
feasibility of the plan. 





——§ 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WIFE. 


The blunders that are made in regard to literary 
people by those who should know better are absurd 
enough, but those who have had no opportunity to 
inform themselves in such matters can go even 
beyond these mistakes in droll errors. 


At an authors’ reading recently given in Boston for | 


the benefit of a working girls’ club, there were pres- 

ent a number of working girls who have for the most 

pow small chance to keep themselves informed of the 
history or personality of authors. 

Among the readers was Mrs. Maud Howe Eliot, 
daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and author of 
several novels. When the reading of her selection 
came, one girl was overheard to say to another: 

“Aint she lovely? I’m awfully glad to see her. 
always did want to see George Eliot’s wife.” 


The confusion of ideas in the speaker’s mind | 


between the living authors of America and the 
departed novelists of England must have been pretty 
complete. 





44> 
or 


“WHat is his name?” asked a lady, referring to a 
young man who was talking flippantly on a subject 
of which he knew little. 

“Scarlett,” answered a gentleman. 

“Indeed!” said the lady. ‘He belies his name, for 
he is not deep read.” 


THE YOUTH’S CC 


At the front, after 50 years, without a peer, stands | 
Cutler Bros.’ Boston Vegetable Pulmonary es for 
coughs, colds and consumption. Adv. 

. + 

A visit to the wonderful factory of the United States 

Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., would explain why their 


<= | watches are so popular. They run to perfection. | Adv. 
> 


*“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of 
a cough or sore throat frequently results in a chronic 
throat trouble or consumption. “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 
prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 





Fibre Cc hair | Seats. Harw ood. Myo. Co., 91 Summer 
Pie Boston. Also church, hall, ope ra chairs. WwW rite us. 


CROUP REMEDY =": 


medicine 
willcure Membranous Croup. mee rivate practice 





known that 


of twenty years it has never failed to cure any 
kind of Croup, Trial fD0N Mt. mail, 10 cents. 
Box ~* cents. C. A. BELDIN, M. . Jamaica, N. Y. 
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We make seven of the BEST Carts on the 
3 market for all purposes. Also full line of Road 


Send stamp for Illust’d Catalogue 





agons. 
we. and wholesale prices. WINAN Neh 
ial 69 to 79 Piteher 8t., he | 
OBTAIR BUSINESS 
OBTAINA 
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you?” asked | 


EDUCATIONuome. 


ractical Correspondence instruction | 
he C sAUEAU f, Le of BUSI- 
pticulars free. 

MBA Lie See'y ‘Sec’y, Buffalo Buffalo, N.' YY. 


AY 01 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send ef 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ARBOR DAY 
EXERCISES. 


For the use of Teachers and Scholars, we have just 
published an Octavo Book containing words and music 
arranged for piano or organ with recitative libretto 
suitable for public use, forming an interesting method | 
of entertainment, tabl eaux vivants for Arbor Day. 
By John Keynton. Remit 25 cents for sample copy. | 


HITCHCOCK & McCARGO PUBLISHING CO. (Ltd.), | 


385 Sixth Ave., New York. —| 


By means of 
as given uy th 
NESS. Ful per 





0 introduce our publications, we offer 
186 full-size pieces music, inclu- 
ding 114 Contras, Polkas, Waltzes, Reels, 
etc., for piano or organ: 12 selections _ 
the ‘violl m, Ty of the most popu 
songs of the day arranged a that vreat 
—— AR CHARLEs D. This grand 
collection and our comple catalogue of 
musical goods, forming together a k of 
136 large pages, sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of 20 cents, stamps or alver Ad- 
dress, F, M. TRIFET, 408 Wash- 


ington Street, Boston, Mass. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 





| who send 


COMPANION. | 


MARCH 27, 1890. 





100 rare var. China, Borneo, 
Bosnia, Peru, old U. S. Treasu: 
War, etc., only 25e. | 100 asstd. Mex 
ico, Cyprus, Guiana, Trinidad, oul 10c. New 20- 
page price- -list free. Agents wan per ct. com. 
Standard Stamp Co., 1,115S. 9th | St t. Louis, Mo. 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


- We will mail goods to reliable 
A peoee throughout the United 
} States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are rece’ ved. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


:|GRAND TRIAL OFFER 


ToALL 3 5 I will mail, with full directions for 

Cc. bloomin whem, ¢ gl fine flowering 

bulbs: 1 puceisior Pearl; Single Orange 

Flowered; 1 w Variegat ed Tuberoses; 1 

French Ae | brid G Tadiolue 1 largest bulb Oxalis 
ep Amary 


pii 
Resurrec ction Plant ty 
0} puedia. New Gladiolus 


nclude a large Put 

SN OW WHITE, 

{2 Beautiful Iiluntratea Catalogue of Pinks FREE. | 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


LADIES! 


Use Only 


me Ae 


‘STAMP 























BROWN’S | you 
oots 

FRENCH _ 
DRESSING | _ Shoes. 


Awarded highest honors at 








and wherever exhibited. 
Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 








A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 


FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CoO., 
GLASGO, CONN. 














CURES BY ABSORPTION. 


Many people do not wear Plasters. 
They object to them because they ir- 
ritate and cause unpleasant sensation. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Plaster does not 
distress one in this way, but creates a 
genial, pleasant warmth. THEY 
QUIETLY BUT EFFECTUALLY AB- 
SORB IMPURITIES AND INFLAM- 
MATION, RENDERING NORMAL 
THE PARTS TO WHICH THEY ARE 
APPLIED. They combine Magnetism 
with all the best qualities of other 
Plasters, and for Influenza, Pneu- 
monia, Coughs, Colds, Stomach, 
Back, Bowel, Liver and Kidney troub- 
les are unexcelled. 

Buy one to-day; have it ready in 
case Of emergency. 25 cents each. 
If your druggist is out of them send 
$1.00 to G. A. Scott, 842 Broadway, 
New York, and you will receive four 
plasters by mail and a pair of Electric 
Insoles FREE. Mention this paper 
and size of shoe. 





Philadelphia, 1876 | Frankfort, 1881 S 2 oF ma 
Berlin, 1877 | Amsterdam, 1883 kin & Sca p 
Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’84-5 | 

Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, 1889 | E - TO RE D 


“by the 2 
So Curicusa 


Rem edies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuticurRA REMEDIES in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and beau- 
Techn the skin, and in curing Lenten isfiguring, 
| itching, scaly and pim i a of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of 
CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood disease, 
from pimples { to serofula. 
everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; Soap, 25c. ; 
| RESOLVENT, $1. averse by the Potrer DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston Ss. 
Send fe for “How to ¢ Cure | Skin Diseases.” 





} ez Pimples, , blackheads, chapped and oily skin 29 
-43 





What! BUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $3.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class 
pants for $3.00, and guaran- 

tee every pair, for style, workman- 
ship and materials, the best 
in the world for the money. How 
is it done? We have large 
capital, many years’ experience, 
buy our materials for cash, make 
all our a goods, and sell for 
cash. ju become the middle-man 
and retailer and save their profits. 








are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


'W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 




















ERVE, 
BRAIN. 
Almost as pala- 
table as cream. f 


It can be taken with pleasure 
by Invalids and 
= 














YOU RUN NO RISK. 





Goods exchang or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 te $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


|CET THE BEST] 


Send six cents with your 
, address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEUMATISW 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 

SuRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 

Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass, 


Plants, Ros 
Shrubs, Trees, 
Crape Vines, 
ee, —“— 
Rarest new. Choicest ‘old. 
Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 
of about 150 pages, containing a certificate 
good for ten cents in seeds, ete. Or send 
for our 32 page abridged catalogue and 
price-list free. 
36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.,0Painesville, Ohio- 





WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 











Sciatica. 














NEW STRAWBERRY: 








“LADY RUSK.” __ 


The best berry for long distance shipments. Will not 
rot or melt down if packed dry. 


jeading varieties of Berry Plants — GR NES, 
having 300 acres in cultivation. Catalogue free. 
AHL. Quincy, a. 





SCOTT'S FLOWERS 


tv , 
growing our strong and relable ROSES? SECS WEE SEL of exiea choice quality’ 


Bie a Baaucrer gi 
e iw 
_ Sent FREE Tony a ad firend end For’ Wao 


ered. 


Handsomely illustrated Cata 


2s? ROBERT SCOTT . 


S$ of SOn with choice quality: 
Sfort ¥ 


& SON, Philadelphia, Pa 








| Largest Stock in eri 
NIAGA 
end ot ore 
od true. ‘Le 


“Also other SMALL FRU. 
tive Catalogue Free. Lat iy Pe A 





RA 


id and new 


NINES 


q |S. HUBBARD CO., FREDONIA, N.Y. 


Headquarters for all | 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


Ladies’ Silk 
Rubber 
Mackintosh 
Garments, 


The most beauti- 
ful ever shown in 
this or any other 
market, weighing 
only from 10 to [2 
0z. each. 

Send for samples 
and directions for 
measuring. 
BARKER & CO., 
27 Maiden Lane, 

(Cor. Nassau Street,) 

N. Y. __N. ¥. City. 


SCOTT'S 
| EMULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
| Of Lime and Soda. 


| There are emulsions and emulsions 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which as cream. Try as 
will many fe 
isguise their cod liver oil as | to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
hites is al: as table as milk. 
vor this reason as well as it the fact 
of the ne qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, sicians frequentl j- 
scribe it in onus cases of f liaata 


| CONSUMPTION, 
| SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All 
rete te it, but be sure you get 


preve ented by CUTICURA Soap. 
































as there are 

















And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustrating 
every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. A 
rofitable business for a man with small capital. Also 
anterns for Home Amusement. 180-page C atsloguesre*. 
| McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. 





